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ABSTRACT ^ , - , 

Objectives of the study w^re (1) to develop and 
ifflplABsnt an alternative work experience program for a niddle scnool; 
(2) to test th5 effect of the program on attitudes toward school, 
career maturity, and vocational interests of the students; and (3) 
provide information and procedures for a model work experience , 
program. Western Kentucky University, in cooperation with Bowling 
Green Junior High School, provided a total of UO hours of planned 
career eicploratcry experiences in two occupational areas for 126 
ninth grade students. Pretesting and post-testing of participating 
students and a control grcAip uUlized the School Sentiment Index 
(SSI), career Maturity Inventory (CMI), and Ohio Vocational Interest 
Survey (nviS) . Three evaluations were conducted, two by external 
^valuators and one by a member of the project staff. Data for ^ha 
internal evaluation were obtained from questionnaire surveys of 
students, parents, work experience sponsors, teachers, and the 
principal and counsalor. Program' costs .'-re compared to the cost of 
establishing career exploration/practical arts programs. Based on 
data collection, analysis cf test results, and the evaluation 
surveys, conclusions and recommendations were formulated. Eleven • 
appendixes include project forms, student evaluation^ instruments, 
school sentiment index, and the two external evaluation reports. 
(SG) 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 



Career developnent theoi^ eAphtsizes the IfimrtMce of providing 
youngsters experiences MhlcfT enable then, to Identify end try-on sultiMe 
Mork roles. Probably the richest source of these opportunities for Mtt 
people Is part- tine work exper;ience . . 

f/te study reported herein reflects the results of efforts to ^l^lep, 
1inp1er«nt, and test the effects, of an altematlyO'iMNrk expiprlencr fwvgraa 
designed for middle school pupils. Variables aieasured Included the career 
maturity, attitude toward school, and vocational Interests, of ninth'grade 
pupil <. The project was federally assisted, and locally directed In 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. Personnel associated with Western Kentu^ . 
University and the Bowling Green Indepenctent School Systen part1c1|)ated 
. in ;ta conduct. • ' • . 



Need for the Study 

Of late, mu^h has been written and verbalized about, the Importance 
of providing relevant career exploratory experiences for'nlddle school/ 
junior high pupils. Much stress has t>een given tOi the $1di(i1f1cance of 
the- middle school curriculom and Its Inherent responsibility for providing 
such exploratory experiences for young adolescents. 

As Bailey and Stadt point out, a crucial point exists at tlie end of 
the junior high school experience When the pupil Is faced with the 
responsibility for making a curriculum decision prior to entering high 
school. ".The ijntimate relationship between education and lareer, and the 
potential effects of this decision on later available options, suggest 
that choice of high school curriculum Is, In a very real %ense, as much 
a career choice as an educational one."^ 

In-house vocational guld^^nce programs , 'books , simulations, career 
days, field-trips, etc. are certainly helpful in preparing pupils for the 
eventualities of curriculum decision iflaking and career direction setting. 
However, such activ^ities can only go so far In acquainting pupils with 
the real world of work. 



^ Edwin L. Herr, "Unifying 4in Entire System of Education Around a 
Career Development Theme." Papen presented at tfie National Conference on 
Exemplary Programs and Projects, Atlanta, Georgia, March, 1969. 

^Larry J. Bailey and Ronald W. Stadt, Career Education; New Ap- 
pr oaches to Hum an Development . McKnIght Publishing Compiny, Bloomlngton, 

Illinois, 1973, p. 363. 



Although It is generally as$ume<Kt)»t wrk ex^per^i^ is part of « 
'middle school' (ft^actlcal arts careen/exploritlon prb9rm%mu\d bt deslf* 
able for miplls, ^little Informati^ regarding Jthe existence of such 
programs is available. 




In his^i^er 'Unifying an Entire Systen of Education Around a 
Career dttfrnpmetit ^heiiie»** Edwin Herr proposes a nynher of opw'ationtfT 



goals, toward Which exenplar^ progr^s and injects Nil^t be directed. A^. 
nimiber of Heft'r's suggested goals Reinforce current thlnklijg relaM^e to . 
developing, Implementlngiand testing pl&nned-career developiitnt and work 
exper fence progrj|ms* *Two lof those goals toward wHIch Herr suggests 
programs and projects might be directed are: « ^ 

(a) Compare on different criteria of career matuijlty 
the^ status of youth who liave had work experiences 
of different kinds with Uiose who are exposed to 
simulated experiences. . , 

(b) Determine how work experience activities can be 
integrated with the total school curriculum with- 
out impeding student progress toward a number of < 
future goals simultaneously. . % 

s> • ' • . ^ 

The value of providijr^g work experience for adolescent^ has long been 
rec<f!9hize#by vocational educators. However, because, of both real and ^ 
imagined barriers, little attention \\ds been given to iNroviding explor-- 
ocory work experience for pupils at the middle-school level. Consequent1)i 
there is a need to know whether *or not an alternative work experience ^ 
program for 'middle/junior h^gh school pupils can^ i)e designed, effectively 
impleniented, and tested in terms of its effect on part*ic^t1ng pupils. 

Objectives of the -Study ; , 

1. Jo develop and implement an alternative work experience 
program for middle school pupils ' ' 

2. To determine the effect of an alternative work experience 
progranfon the cai'l^er maturity, attitude toward school, 
and voca-tionaMnterests of middlfe school pupils. 

3. To provide Information and procedures for the developoient 
and improvement of an alternative work expi^ience program 

. ^ for middle school pupils i 

4. To provide information relative to the operational costs 
of ♦an alternative work experience program Independent of 
and supplemental to functional practical arts exploratory 
classes in a public school setting • ^ * ^ 

Nu <l Hypotheses 

Null hypotheses tested in this study were concerned with the career 
mfturity. attitude toward school, and vocatioj^al interests of ninth 



grade pupjls. The folldwing specific hypotheses were- tested: 

Null Hypothesis 1: There is rtp significant difference in attitude toward 
making a career chftice between ni^ith grade pupils who participated 
in a work^xpericnce program and ninth grade pupils who did not 
• during the 1974-75 school year* v • ^ ' 

*Null Hypothesis 2: There- is nonsignificant difference in -knowledge ofy 
. self between ninth grade pupils who particlpsted in i^ work ( - 
experience progr^ and ninth grade pupils who did not during the 
1974-75 school year. 

Hull Hy|)othesis 3: There is no significant difference in knowledge of 
jobs be.tween ninth grade pupils who participated in work 
experient:^^ program and-ninth grade pupils "Who* did n6t during the 
1974-75 schoovl^eiar. * * . ' / • ' - 

Null Hypothesis 4: There- Is no significant llifferencg* in coDi^tepoe '^^^^ ; ' 
, relative to choosing a^o^i^between ninth grade pupils who^artic-- 
i pa ted jn a work experience program and ninth grade pupils who, - * ^ 
*^ did not during the 1974-75 schbql year. < 

Null Hypothiesis 5.: There is no s.ignificant difference in overall. / 
^ attitude toward schQol between ninth grade pupils who pariicipated ^ ' 
in a work experience program and ninth grade^^'pupils who dtd no^; 
* during the 1974-75 school ye'ar, , "/ ^ 

Null Hypothesis 6: "^here is no significant difference in attitude- 
tov/ard peers between ninth grade pupils who participated in a - 
work experience program and ninth grade pupils who did not 
during the 1974-75 school year. t ^ ^ ^ 



\ 



Null. HypMth'^^is 7: There is nQ»^significant difference in attitude 
to.^. ird teachers between ninth grade pupils who participated in 
a work' experience program and ninth grade pupils who did not 
during the 1974-75 school year; 



Null 'Hyppthesis 8. There is 'HP, significant difference in attitude 
toward, learning between ninth gratle pupils who participated in a 
work experience pnogram and ninth grad^ pupils who 'did not during ' 
f the 1974-75 school year, \ ' ' • 

•Null Hypothesis 9: There is no significant di^^rence in attitude 
' toward school structure and climate between ninth grade pupils 
who participated in a work experience program and ninth-grade 
pupi'ls who did not during the 1974-75 school year. ' - 

^ Nul-PHypothos.is 10: TJiere is no significant difference in attitude .v ^ 
towar.J the gener'al notion^of schjbol between ninth grade pupils who 
participated in a work experience program and niath grade pupils , * 
. who did no< durirtg the 1974-75 school year. 

' * ♦ . 

Null Hypothesis 11: There is.no significant difference in the strengthr 
of the highest assessed vocational interest areas between ninth 

ERIC . . ... , I ; 



grade "pupils who participated in a work experience prograni and 
'ninth grade pupils who- did not during, the 1974-75 school year. 

Null Hypothesis 12: There is no significant difference" in the pretest 

strength of the highest assessed vocational interest areas and 
•> * jLheir posttest strength between ninth grade pupils who participated 
in > work experience program and ninth grade pupils who did not 
, during 974-75 school year. 



' ■ Limita tions of the S tudy 

One junior high school anil one university; community participated- tn 
the operational work experjenc^ program; therefore, the finditfgs neces- 
sarily relate only to those settings. The Bowling Green Independent 
School System \s atypical in that ft supports a comprehensive K-12 career 
education program. The pupils who particip^^ted in this study had been - " 
-involved jn a career oriented curt*iculum (to^nclude hands-on career 
exploration) for three years prior to the initiation of this project. 
Such intens.?ve exposure undoubtedly affected the results to some degree 
and. has implications rela'tive to generalizations which can be made. The 
researcher is of the opinion that the results should not be generalized 
to school settings that do not offer a career oriented curriculum. 

♦ 

Western Kentucky University is also atypical 'in that it supports 
career edu^atfon from both an administrative and instructional point of 
vievu-'ilie' university houses and financially supports the Center for 
Career and Vocational Teacher Education. It is the mission, of the 
Center to provide dir tion and coordination to those phases of teacher 
education concerned with fareer and vocational teacher education. The 
Center accomplishes this through both internal and external research, ■ 
service, devr^lopment, evaluation, and instructional activities. 



Definition of Terms' 

Alternative Wor k Experience Program for Middle School Pupils— A curri cular 
. program UTat provides middle/junior high school pupils with experi- 
ences in the world of work as non-paid participants and. observers. 
The purpose of such a program is to provide relevant career explor- 
ation-experiences not readily available to pupils within the 
typical school se^tting^and to facilitate the processT of rational 
' career direction setting. 

Prac tical Arts Edu cation--The purpose of a practical arts program is to 
broaden the experience of mi ddl e/ junior high school students by 
providing them with an opportunity to explore a diversity of career 
roles in order that they may be better prepared to make decisions 
on their personal needs and future career goals.^ A practical arts 



PtMcticfll Arts Education Unit, Bureau of Vocational^Education, 
Kentucky State Department of Education, Frankfort, Kentucky. 
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progMfn offers classes which are developed around and consistent 
with the occupational cluster concept. 

Work Experience Sponsor— An employee of Western Kentucky University who 
volunteered to prov^tfsrand direct work and career exploration 
expeci-€nceb in his/her area of expertise for ninth grade program 
pa-^ticipant^it 

I^jkher-Coord i na tor - -A ^prac t i c^l arts teacher from Bowling Green Junior 
High School who functioned as the chief liaison between Western 
Kentucky University and the Junior High School, Responsibilities 
of the teacher-coordinator included coordination of^pupil trans- 
•portatipn, pupil management and supervision, and providing feedback 
to the fagulty of the, participating Junior High School. Addition- 
ally, the teacher-coordinator was responsible for visiting work 
experiertce'statiofis when pupils were in tfi^ work-setting and i,,,^^^,,^ 
serving as a resource to both pupils and sp^s^nsors. 

Work Exper ience Plan--A contractual type agreement" negotiated between 
a volunteer sponsor and project staff member. The work experience 
plan outlined the experiences that would be provided for a^ • 
participating ninth grade pupil -4^thejwork seltinfl,.,-^--— ^ 

Satellite- -A unit of approximately 120 pupils atferTtftrrg Bowling Green 

Junior High School. Each unit is composed of four homerxooms which 

represents a stratified random sampling of pupils. A cadre of 

four basic curriculum teachers is assigned to each unit. Bowling 

Green Junior High School houses 3 1/2 'eighth igrade satellites and 
3 1/2 ninth grade satellites* 

CAC?A^.JlltujMtj^--The place reached oti the continuum of vocational 
^ 'devcfopmont from exploration to decline.^ 

Career :^aturity In v e ntory (CMI) --An instrument constructed to measure 
the matu.Mty of attitudes and competencies that are critical -in 

re.i]j5,tic c^^reer decision making .^"^ 

School Sentiriefnt Index (SSI )"A self rep^t device which attempts to 
secure a" student *s response to statements which pertain to five 
aspects of attitude toward school, thereby, eliciting a global 
index of one*^ attitude toward school." 



^Donald 'Super, *7he Dimensions and Measurement of Vocational 
WcUur ity'' Teachers College Record, 1955, 57, p. 155. 

"Johrr 0, t.rites, Adminis tration and Use Manual: Career Maturity 
inyontorj^ (flonterey, California: CTB/Mc6raw-Hill , 1973) , p. 3. 

^A ntude Tov/ard School K-l?, (Los Angeles, California: Instruc- 

ttuhdi .[joriivos L'Xhange, 1971j p. 45. - ' , 



Ohio Vocational Interest Survey (OVIS)- -A vocational intere&t inventory 
designed to assist pupils in grades 8-12 understand their vocational 
interests and relate them to the world of work*' 



"^A. G, u'Costd, John G- Odgers et al. Ohiiy .Vx)cational Interest 
Survey Manual for Interpreting (fJew York, New York: Harcourt, Bracis 
J ova no V i c hV I nc . , 1 970 ) p* 32. 



CHAPTER II 
METHODS m PROCEDURES 
Introduction 



Tfie najor thrust of the research being reported was to develop 
and iriplement an alternative work experience program tote used as 
the experimental variable within the research design. It was hypoth- 
esized that Western Kentucky University could- provide work experiences 
for ninth grade pupils in ajl occupational clusters, could manage 
many of the barriers which prohibit the employment of underage students, 
could provide relevant work experiences in a small geographic area, and 
could manage a large number of student workers at one time. Conse- 
quently, Western Kentucky University functioned as the prime employing 
aqency and provided the work situations needed for th# conduct of the 
study. 

A major premise, therefore, upon which the operational program 
rested was that Western Kentucky University could be classified as a 
typical employer. Personnel employed, in the bookstore, snack-bars, 
bowling alley and weather station are 'accountable to their super- 
visors for'the quality of their v/ork just as are persons employed in 
sinilar situations in the private business world. In the same fashion, 
employees of the university fanii, hospital, security and safety depart- 
ment, motor pool, television studios, etc. must meet the same employ-' 
nent standards and proficiency requirements as- persons who work in 
similar settings elsewhere. , 

Thi:^ 14 nontii research project was conducted in four phases. 
Phase I was utilized to conceptualize and develop a theoretical 
alternative work experience program which could be field-tested during 
Pha^f? II. Phase II involved identifying work experience sponsors 
(university employees) and fjeld-testing the model. 

P^iaso III was concerned with refining the model based upon field- 
test rr^siilts and recommendations of the advisory committee. This pha^e 
also involved implementing the actual operational program on a full 
scale ba^is. Additionally, major aspects of the testing program were 
conducted during this phase. The last phase (Phase IV) was utilized 
to establish a data manaqemer*, system and to analyze and interpret 
data which had been collected. ' 



Research Design 

A Pr>*te;^t-Posttest Control Group Design and a Posttest-Only Control 
Groiij) np.iqn werr> er^ployod in this study., Tho Pretest-Posttest Control 
finnjp Design was utilized to study the variable "vocational interests." 
The PosUost-Only Control nrouD Design was employed to study the 



variables "career maturity" and "attitude toward school." Paradigms 
for these designs are as follows: 

Pretest-Posttfest Control Group Design^ 

RO1XO2 . 

RO3 O4 

where: R= Random assignment to experimental or control group 
. 0= Observation (test administration) 
X- Treatment (^ork experience program) 

parallel rows represent comparison groups equated by randomization 
Posttest Only Control Group Design^ 



R X O1 



R O2 



The Ohio Vocational Interest Survey was administered on a pretest- 
posttest basis in an attempt to assess chance in vocational interest 
patterns over time. 

The Posttest-Only Control Group Design was employed to study 
"career liiaturity" and "attitude toward school." Because pupils 
attending the participating junior high school were proportionately 
assigned to homerooms based upon race, sex, elementary feeder school, 
and acadcpiic achievement, the researqher assumed representation. 
Additionally, random assignment of experimental and control groups 
was employed utilizing the cluster sampling technique -to achieve 
randomization. 

The testinq program was designed such .that all experimental and 
control pupils were administered the Ohio Vdcational Interest Purvey 
on a pretest basis. Cluster sampling was utilized for pos<testing. 
Four experimental and four control homerooms were randomly drawn and 
randomly assigned for specific posttasting. Two homerooms from each 
nroup were administered the Ohio Vocational Interest Survey and the 
School Sentiment Index . Two homerooms from each group were admi n- 
istered the Career Maturity Inventory . 



^JIJonaT? T. Campbell an(^ Julian C. Stanley, Experimental and Quasi 
Experimental Designs for Research (Chi(;ago, Illinois: Rand HcNaHy 
and Company, 1063), p. 13. 



''ibid, p. 25. 



n 



Bowling Green Junior Hiqh School was selected for participation 
in the study. This junior hiqh school was identified due to its 
proximity to the University campus (less than one mile) and the 
rapport which had, been established between Western Kentucky University 
and the Bowling Green City Schools. 

All six elenientary schools within the school system (grades 1-7) 
. feed into Bowling Green Junior High School (grades 8-9). The Junior 
Hiqh is divided into seven components called satellites Uee Figure 1). 
Each satellite is an autonomous unit consisting of four homerooms and 
four satellite teachers. The basic curriculum is taught by the four 
teachers within each satellite. 

Practical Arts/Career Exploration classes in eight occupational 
clusters, are taught outside the satellite units by certified personnel 
with expertise in the cluster area being taught. The clusters taught 
include Business/Office, Marketing/Uistribution, Communications/Media, 
Manufacturing, Construction, Home Economics, Agri -Business and Natural 
Resources, and Power and Transportation. 

At the eighth grade level, all-pupils matriculate throug.' a five 
week mini-course in each of the eight practical arts clusters. At the 
temiination of the eighth grade experience, plipils select one pfacticaT 
arts area they wish to explore in depth for one class period per day' 
durino the entire ninth grade school year. 

During the 197^-75 school year the eighth and ninth grades were 
each composed of 3\> satellites* Pupil placement into satellites was 
equally stratified based upon elementary feeder school, academic 
achitjverient , race, and sex. 



Pv^ogram Pilot x 

During Phise I of this project, a theoretical alternative work - 
experience model was conceptualized and developed. The model itself 
had many characteristics of typical cooperative education models; 
however, er^phasis was not placed on skill development nor were the 
pupils paid. . . 

Twenty ninth-grade pupils were randomly selected, from o^e 
satellite, for participation in the pilot phase of the work experience 
proqram. The students were administered the Ohio Vocational Interest 
Survey in an attempt to assess their major interest areas. 

The ^hcoretical model developed during Phase* I called for placinq 
each student into two v/ork ^experience stations. Each student Was to be 
placed in one area which was consistent with his/her measured interests 
+"nr tv;o full rias^s and in a socond area consistent with the practical arts 
aroa hoi no studied at the Junior High School for another two days of 
wort oxperipDco. 
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FIGURE 1 

ORGANIZATION OF BOWLING GREEN JUNIOR HIGH ^CHOOL 
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Beinn placed in one area coimnensurate with each student's 
practical arts area allov/ed for supplemental related classroom 
instruction consistent with one work station on the University 
campus . 

Fol lowinq^the development of the placement plan discussed above 
and an analysis of the type of work experience stations needed for 
the pilot program, the project staff identified University employees 
who were enjployed in areas consistent with the desired placement plan. 
Aopointmcnts were arranged with the potential sponsors and/or their 
supervifiors. Each potential sponsor was offered an explanation of 
the program which was followed by a'request for participation. 

When an employee volunteered to serve as a sponsor, a letter of 
agreement and a pupil work experience plan was negotiated between 
the sponsor and a project staff member. The work experience plan 
outlined the types of experiences in which the assigned pupil(s) 
would participate. 

Letters explain! r\g the nature and scope of the project and pupil 
permission slips were mailed to the parents or^guardians of all pupils 
who had been s'felected for participation. Addwionally, all participating 
Dunils were required to be covered by a home or school accidental 
injury insurance policy or have a parental waiver releasing the , 
University and participating school system from liabiVlty d0e to 
accidental injury. 

All pupils, but one, elected to participate in the pilot program. 
A substitute was selected to replace the pupiTwho chose not, to parti c- 
pate. Sianed permission letters were received from all parents. 

After the project staff. had received all parental permission 
potters, individual pupil interviews were scheduled with all pilot 
qroup members. The nature? and scope of the project vi?s explained to ^ 
each pupil. Additionally, an explanation of OVIS results and 
rationdle for work experience placement was offered. 

Pupils wf.re transported by school bus from the Junior High 
School dt 8:15 to a central location on the campus of Western Kentucky 
University on four Wednesdays during the months ^f November and 
December, 1974. On the first v/ork experience day, priar to going to 
their work stations, pupils participated in a one hour orientation 
session which included a greetinn from a -representative of the President 
of Western .Kentujcky University. Pupils also received packets containing 
name tags (which they were required to wear), a campus map indicating 
their work station assignments, and other appropriate information 
regarding their sponsors' names, campus phone extensions, etc. 

Pupils were' escorted to their initial work , station on- the first 
day and then again to their second work station on the third day. 
At the terjiiinatlon of each 'day's experience pupils assembled in a^. 
•fentral location at 1:30 p.m. for an attendance check and trans- 
portation back to the Junior High School in time for school dismissal. 
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During a 45 minute time slot built into the last work 
experience day, the pilot pupils evaluated the program. Com- t 
poneatsof the evaluation included work stations , ^sponsors, and 
proyject staff. These data proved valuable in refining the program 
for full scale Implementation, 



Advisory Copiinittee 

Durinq the conduct of the pi lo^^ program, a potential member- 
ship list for a project advisory coimittee was developed. It was 
the intent of the project staff to include re^presentati ves of the 
vocation^ll service areas at Western Kentucky University; the Kentucky 
State Department of Education's Practi<:al Arts Unit and Division 
of Guidance Services; Bowling Green City Schools; Bowling Green Junior 
fliqh SchooJ Parent-Teacher Organizai ton; work experience sponsors wh6 
participated in the pilot program; and other selected professionals with 
expertise in work experience programs,, vocational education, business 
and labor. Appropriate personnel representing the above areas were 
identified and an advisory conmittee was established (see Appendix A). 

The advisDry -committee met early in February, 1975-, 'from 10:00 a.m. 
to 5:0n p.m. Prior to the meeting, the project staff summarized results 
of th6 pilot pupils' program evaluations. A slide presentation de- 
picting the pilot program was prepared* for the committee. Additionally s 
a list of questions and concerns from the^project staff was generated. 
Appendix B contains the advisory, conmittee 's meeting agenda and the 
najor concerns of the projecio staff which-were presenter! to the 
committee for discussion. 

, The advisory committee offered numerous suggestions for program 
enhancement. Many of those sugqestions and recommendations were 
^jtilizod to modify, refine, and 'expand th6 model which was later 
implemented. 

; . 0 

Program Preparation ' ' 

Sample Soloction 



A sample of ninth nrade pupfls v/as effected for participation 
in the actual research desiqr. This was conducted by randomly ^ 
selecting two of Bawling Green Junior High School's ninth grade ' ^ 
satellites (intac* nroups). The satellite which participated in the' 
pilot proqram v/as not included for potential selection. The two 
sjtellites wnich were selected (from the possible three) were then 
randomly assigned to either the experimental or control group. The 
sa^enite selected as the experimental group incorporated 126 pupils. 
Tfie control qroun (satellite) v/as made up' of 125 pupfls., 



Teacher Or ientatio?i 

rollowinq the rr.ndom selection and assignment of experimental j 
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and control groups*, a meeting was held to seek the cooperation of 
the eight basic curriculum teachers assigned to the experimental 
and control satellites and to orient them to the program. Every 
effort was made to emphasize the programmatic aspects of the study 
rather than the research component. This was done "to reduce potential 
effects of experimental demand. All teachers insured their cooperation 
and participation. 

OVIS Pretesting 

All pupils in both the experimental and control groups were 
administered the bhio Vocational Interest Survey (D'tosta and Odgers, 
1970). The data obtained from this survey indicated the degree of 
interest each pupil , possessed in each of 24 job clusters. The results 
of this survey facilitated the assignment of pupils to work experience 
stations on the University campus. 



Parental Letter and Permission Slip 

As was the case with' the pilat phase, a letter explaining the 
worls; experience program and requesting permission for their child 
to participate in the program was sent to tfie parents or guardians of 
all pupils in the experimental group. A permission slip with a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope was also enclosed with the letter. No 
pupil was permitted to participate in the program without the written 
consent of one parent or guardian. The same accidental injury in- 
surance or liability waiver requirements stipulated for the pilot 
pupils v/ere enforced for the actua] program participants. 

Transportation Plan • ' , 

A transportation plan, similar to that used for the pilot program, 
was developed' to transport the experimental group of pupils from the^ 
Junior High School to'the University campus. The scheduling of eight 
round trips on eight separate days was necessary. 

The transportation plan called for the Bowling Green City Schools 
to provide two buses, each with a seating capacity of 66. Pupils 
were covered by school bus insurance carried by the, school system. 

A teacher of record v/as stationetl on each bus during all pupil 
transportation periods. The cost of transporting the pupils to and > 
from the University campus was minimal and the school system was 
reimbursed for the total cost involved. 

\ The pupil pick-up and drop-off points were the .Bowling Green 
JuniOn High School and the College of Education Building, Western 
Kejotucky .University. The appv^oximate time for loading, traveling, 
and unloading was 20 minutes. On work experience days, pupils left ' 
the Junior Htfihr School at approximately 8:15 a.m, and were returned 
by 2:00 p.m. 
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A teacher-coordinator workinci conjointly with the Junior Hiqh 
School and the University scheduled all necessary transportation 
one month in advance v/fth the*- Assistant Superintendent of the Bowling 
Green City -Schools. Additionally, the teacher-coordinator maintained 
a daily record of all pupils being transported and coordinated the 
overall transportation process. , • 



Lunch Plan 

-I- 

Since a number of pupils in the experimental group received 
either free or partial-f^^id lunches under the Federal School Lunch 
Program, it was necessary to set up a similar system for the d^ys 
the pupils were on the University campus. 

For the first work experience day, sack lunches for all experimental 
qroup pupijs were prepared by the cafeteria staff of thtf Junior High 
School. The cost of each sack lunch was consistent with the price 
normally paid by each pupil at the school.' For the remaining work 
experience days,- pupils were given the option of purchasing a sack 
lunchrat the Junior High School or purchasing a lunch in one of the^ 
campus qrills'or cafeterias at regular prices. The teacher-coordinator 
coordinated the launch program for participating pupils. i 



-Parent Orientation 

Prior to implementing the full-scale work experience* program, a 
project orientation program was developed for and presented to parents 
of pupils attending the participating junior hiqh school. The program * 
was incorporated into a regul.arly^ scheduled meeting of Bowling Green 
Junior Hiqh School's Parent-Teacher Organization. ApfJroximately two 
hundred parents attent^ed the .meeting. A slide depiction of *the pilot 
program was presented with appropriate explanations, /fime-was also' 
a-l lowed for question? and general discussion. 



Pupil Assignment tq Work Expedience Stations 

Th^ treatment (work experience program) was divided into two 
cycles, Cycle I and Cycle II. Puoils were assiqnecl to a different 
work experience station each cycle. Placement of pupils during each 
cycle was based on the individuals OVIS results and the practical 
arts area being studied at the, Junior High School. 

The OVlS "Guide to Career Exploration" 4)rovided detailed descrip- 
tions of e^ch OVIS scale as well as a listing of typical jobs for each 
area of interest assessed. Using this as a guide; ^ach pupil was 
assigned to a related work area on the University campus during on^ 
of the cycles, with the other cycle spent in a work area commensurate 
with the proictical rjirts area selected for^study by the pupil. 
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Cooperating Agency Agreement/PAjpil Work Experience Plan 

"A standardized agreement (contract) was designed for presentation 
to each unit of the University which had the potential for pffering 
work experiences for the experimental group of pupils (see Appendix C). 
The first part of the contract consisted of a formal agreement with 
the cooperating unit (university farm, hospital, weather sjtation, etc.) 
to provide work and career exploration experiences for participating^ 
pupils. The second part of the agreement consisted of a work ex- 
perience plan (outline) developed and agreed upon a volunteer sponsor 
and^ project staff member. The work experience plan outlined the 
experiences in which ag assigned pupil (s) would participate during 
the time spent with the sponsor. 

Prospective sponsors needed for the prrogram and/or their super- 
visors were contacted by a project staff member and an appointment 
was ar/anged. During the appointment, the project's rationale and 
mechanics were explained. If the potential sponsor wished to 
participate, the work experience plan was negotiated and signed. 

Jeacher Meeting Regarding Pupil [Placement 

After the project staff developed a work experience placement 
plan for each pupil in the experimental group, .a meeting was held at 
the Junior High School with the cooperating satellite teachers. The 
purpose of .the meeting was to elicit feedback from the teachers 
regarding the planned work experience assignments for* their pupils. 
An .extremely high -degree of consensus existed between teacher place- 
nien-t recommendations and the plan developed by the project staff. 
The meetinn also/i)rovided an opportunity for the project staff to 
acquire nnd discuss relevant supplei^ental data regarding individual 
pupils. ' ^ 



^ P upi 1 Interview , ; 

Each pupil from the experimental 'group (n = 126) met with a 
project staff member at the participating junior high school. During 
this time, the pupil was given a rationale for the program and was 
advised concerning the two work experience stajtions to which he/she 
had been assigned. The strategy for placement was discussed with each 
pupil and an opportunity for questions and discussion- was: offered. 
Unless some legitimate objection was made by a pup'il concerning the 
work experience placement system or other program aspects, agreement 
of the pupil was established. 



SolecrJon of Caroer Films 

Prior to their first (iay*s experience on the Universtiy campus, 
eacFi pupil was asked to select three career films he/she would like to 
see from, a list of 13 (see Appendix D). The 13 films available for 
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viGv/ing were those in Series A of The Library of Career Counseling 
Films, distributed by Cour^elor Films, Inc., Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. The films were borrowed from the regional vocational education 
office and the Kentucky State D^partnient of Education's Curriculum 
Development Center. 

« » 

It v/as intended to provide each pupil with an opportunity to 
view his/her selected films during a planned orientation program 
at the beninninq of the work expedience program. ^ ' ^ 



Pupi.l Packets * 

One- week prior to initiating the work experience program, a • 
pupil packet was assembled for each pupil. Each packet contained 
a "Student Report Folder" (OVIS results), an "UndersXafidinq Interests" 
workbook for interpreting the OVIS results^^j..«tree^ schedule, 
campus map, sponsor inforjnation c^Jt^d-^s^Fl^ppendix ^E) , and a name tag. 

The packets wcwc 'distributed to the pupils in their school home- 
rooms on the morninp of their first ;campus visit. All materials 
contained in the pafckets, except for the name tags arvjd sponsor 
information cards, /were for use primarily during , the orientation 
proqran v/hich was /conducted dur^ing their first day on the University 
campus. / 



Sponsor Orient/tion Program 

Prior to/ their first day of providing work experiences for 
participatinyi pupils, sponsors were invited to attend a one-hour 
^,pon5or orimitation session. One session per day was held for three 
consecutive/ days. This system allowed the sponsors to choose a ''time 
cpnvehient^ to their personal schedules. 

Duriiui' the orientation session, the sponsors were reminded of the 
pur0ose and goals of the project. A slide presentation of the pilot 
program andxexplanationS of how it related to what they would be 
experiencing ^n the coming weeks was presented. An opportunity was 
then provided to discuss any questions or concerns. Additionally; the 
followinn materials were disseminated to each sponsor: a project 
abstract (see Appendtx F); a compilation of "Helpful Hints for ^Sponsors 
(see Appendix G); a listing of the advisory committee members; and a 
brochure explaininq career education in the Bowling Green City Srfihools 
(see Appendix H). Available for inspection by the spons'ors were the 
"Understanding"* Interests" workbook developed by J. Wayne Ashley, 
Center for Career and Vocational Teacher Education, Western Kentucky 
University, and each pupil's "Student Report Folder," which listed 
the OVIS results. 
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Sponsor Participation' . . . - . * 

A total of 48 major ^onsors or sponsor coordinators Hire 
identified and volunteered ^to participate in the project.. -Approx- 
imately one hundred additional personnel from across the University 
served in some sponsoririq capacity jduring^the program's; operation. 
All personnel were either part-time or full-time employees of the 
University and held either semi-skilled, skilled, paraprofessiorial , 
or professional jobs. 



Program Operation 

Operational FramevA)rk ^• 

Each pupil in the experimental grou(f was exposed to'a total of 
40 hours of work experience/career exploration- on the University., 
campus and 24 haurs practical arts exploration, related to ojis on- 
campus work station, at the Junior High School. This time included 
program orientation and evaluation. On-campus experiences* wer« 
broken down into slots of five hours per day, one day per week, for 
eight weeks. . * - 

Since the practical arts program was an inherent aspect of the 
participating schooTs curriculum, the control group continued to 
participate in its operation. ' . / ' 

)ftotk experiences were d vided into two cycles. Placement in one: 
cycle (work station) was based on tne individual's practical arts ^ , 
choice for his/her ninth grade year, and placement in the :.econd.* 
cycle was based on the results of the OVIS. Iji cases where the 
practical arts choice and OVIS results correlated exactly, the in- 
dividual was pla^ied'in an area related to his/her second hIghfeTt, 
OVIS interest area, or in an area consistent with his/her expressed 
occupational goal. ' 

Cycle I included the first, second, third and fourth weeks on 
the University campus, Febraary '27, March 6, 18, 27, 1975. Ori'entailc 
v/as held durinq the first week. Cycl-e II included the fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth weeks on the campus, April 3, 10, 24, and May 1, 
1P75. Figure 2 dipicts pupil time on the University campus. 



Progran Orientation \ 

, ^ i> ^ — 

The first day pupils arrived on the University campus, a com- 
prehensive orientation program was presented. An attempt was mabe to 
desi<]n the orientatioh prograin in a fashibn sor.ewhat similar to 
programs offered for new employees, by large business and industry 
concerns. The following reflects the components presented as part of 
the orientation program: 
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Greeting (9:00-9:10 a.m.) 
* Pupils were greeted by the project director and by 
the Assistant to the Presijient of Western Kentucky 
University and Chairman, Board of Education, 
.Bow>ing Green Schools. ^ 

Orientation film and Slide Presentation (9:10-10:00 a.m.) 
'Following the official greetings, all pupils. viewed 
';The World of Work" from the Library of Career 
Counseling Films, Inc. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
A slide presentation of the pilot program was given 
by the project director following the movie. The 
sljde presentation included explanations and com- 
ments about what the pupi-ls could expect during the 
coming weeks, and what was expected of them. 

OVIS firoup Interpretation (110:00-10:45 a,m. )' . 

Personnel from the Center for Career and Vocational 
Teacher Educatfon and' the Department of Counselor 
Education, Western Kentucky University, presented a 
seminar to the experimental group relative to ' 
interpreting results of the Ohio Vocational Interest 
Survey . , "Instructions were given during the seminar . 
^on how to work through the "Understanding Interests" 
workbook, to Kelp reach an understanding of their as- 
sessed interests. 

Movde Schedule 

^rior to dismissing for lunch, pupils weiy instructed 

:oncerning the career movie schedule included In 
4 their packets. The schedules provided the time ancJ* 

place each pupiTwas to report to view the three career 

films he/she previously selected. ^ ^ 

Lunch (10:45-11:40 a.m^^ * 

Pupils were qiven 55 minutes for' lunch. They were 
, allowed to have lunch at the place of their choice on 
the campus. S^ick lunches were provided by the Junior » 
Hi(]h School. • ^ 

Career Films (11:40-1:00 p.m.) 

During , this period, each pupil viewed his/her previously 
selected carefer films. 

Safety Presentation {1:10-1<30 p.m.) 

The coordinator (ff Safety Education, Western 
Kentucky University* presented a program to promote 
saferty consciousness* among ^he pupijs while ttiey ^ 
,.w£re on campus. Appropriate ai3 ?nd information 
facilities were pointed out, shoijd they be needeW. 
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The Viork Experience 

pupils reported to their assigned sponsors no later than 
9:00 a.m. each day. On the first day per cycle, each pupil was 
escorted by a project staff member to his/her work experience 
station and was introduced to the assigned sponsor. Thereafter, 
the pupils v/ere solely responsible for finding their own way from 
the bus to their work stations and arriving on time. 

. Work assigned to each pupil was left to the discretion of the 
sponsor. Sponsors, however, were responsible for providing experiences 
in t*he areas indicated on their pupil's work experience plan. Time 
for lunch was agreed-upon betweejn the pupil and his/her sponsor. ATI 
pupils reported to a designate^Karea at 1:30 p.m. for an attendance 
check and transportatiort.iack to the Junior High School. 

When a pupil was absent\from school, a project staff member 
contacted the appropriate' sponsor as early in the morning as possible. 
If a pupil did not arrive at his^work station and 'was not absent from 
school, the sponsor advised the project director so that appropriate 
' measures could be taken. 




The teacher-cobrdinator visited as many work stations as time 
pennitted on the days pupils worked on the University campus. ^ 
Cooperating satellite teache^^s at the Junior High School were given 
an open invitation tb visit any of the work stations at any time. 
When Junior High School-teachers visited work stations, they were 
escorted by a project staff member. 

The 'following represents the areas on the University campus to 
which pupils were assigned for vrork experience: 

1. Health Occupations 

Nursing 
Radiology 

fledical Laboratory 
Medical Records 
Pharniacy 
Dentistry 

2. £ommuni cations and Media 

Television Production 

Photography (film and slide development, printing, 

arid dupl icating) 
[lass Printinq 
Graphics 

Journalism (University newspaper and yearbook) 
Audio-Visual Services 

3. Physioil fciucatvm and Rpcrealion 

Toachor Education 

Recreation (all types; indoor-outdoor) 
Professional Athletics 
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4. Bioloqy 

5. Food Services 

6. ' Public Safety and Security 

7. Plrysics and Astronomy ^ 

8. Business/Office and Clerical Services 

9. Marketing and Distribution (various sales and service units) 

10. Meteorology 

11. Manufacturing and Construction 
. 12. Oceanography 

13. Computer Operations and Data Processing 

^ 14. Geology ^ ^ 

15. Agriculture (University farm) 

' 16. Legal Affairs 

17. Physical Hamagenent 

Carpentry. 
Painting \ 
Electronics \ 
Landscaping ^ 

Steam and Elect^rical Distribution 

18. Professional Music 
'11. Professional Dance 

20, Home Economics and Family living 

Interior Desian 

rpxtilos 

Dietetics 

Child Development and Family Living 

21. Thratro Production 

??. Teaching and Counseling , 

23. Military Science (to include aviation) 

24. Art<; and Crafts 

Ceramics 
Sculpture 
• Drawing 
Painting 
Motal Pourinn 
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25. Cnqineering Technoluny 

Surveyinq^ 
Electronics 
Sani tation 
Material Strenqth 
Machine Desiqn 

26. Postal Services 



Pupil Evaluation of Cycles I and II 

Pupils were provided with an opportunity to evaluate each cycle * 
of the work experience program. A 20 item Likert-response type 
instrunient was utilized for* this purpose (see Appendix I). Additionally, 
the instruR^ent sought general comments from the pupils regarding any 
aspect of the program they chose to address. 

Pupil evaluation of the Cycle I experience was conducted at the 
Junior Hinh School prior to the initiation of Cycle H. One hour 
was set aside on the last day of Cycle II for an evaluation of Cycle 
II. Specific evaluative procedures and data are presented in the 
evaluation section of this report. 



r. Subject Mortality 

A total of 126 letters were sent to parents or guardians of 
the experin^ental qroup. From these, 123 permission slips were 
returned. Of the 123 pupil^., eleven left the program for 
variou*^ reasons, leaving a total of 112 pupils in the experimental 
II roup. . 



Posttest 

;The followiTiq tests v/ere administered to the experimental 
^ and Control groups following completion of the work experience 
progran: Ohio Vocational Interest Survey (D* Costa and Odgers, 
H/O); School Sentiment Index (Instructional Objectives Exchange); 
and the Attitude Scale and selected subsections of the Competence 
Test of the 1:dreer Maturity Inventory (Crites, 1973). 
t 

All posttests were administered to randomized samples of the 
experin^ental and conlrol groups. Method of administration and a 
hripf rationale behind why these instruments were utilized follows: 

\ Ohio ^/ocational Interest Survey (OVIS) 

The nviS v/as administered on a pre-posttest basis 
in an dttompt to detecT interest pattern changes 
amonq- members of the experimental and control groups 
and to assist in the pupil olacement process. 

Two homerooms were randomly chosen from both « 
the experimental and control groups. Consequently, 
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1 

the OVIS was administered, as a posttest, to 57 
pupils of the experimental group and 54 pupils of the 
control group. These numbers reflect approxi-* 
mutely 50 percent of each group. 

2. School Sentiment Index (SSI) 

The basic objective oC the SSI (see Appendix^) 
is to measure attitude toward school. The instrument 
assesses five dimensions of attitude toward school, 
attitude toward peers, attitude toward teac-hers, 
.attitude toward learning, attitude toward sc'hool 
"^structure and climate, and attitude toward the 
notTO>-of school in general. .Additionally, the 
instrumenVyjelds a global estimate of attitude 
toward school><the SSI w^is administered to the 
same sample groups">s^was^ the OVIS posttest. 

3. Career Maturity Inventory (CWt) ^ 

The basic objective of the CMM^to measure the 
maturity of attitudes 'and competencfelr^at are - 
critical to realistic career decision m^kiTnjv^ 

The Attitude Scale and three parts of the 
Competence Test were administered to two home- * 
rooms in each of the experimental (52 pupils) and 
control' (54 pupils) groups. The subsections of 
the Competence Test which were administered to 
the pupils were: Knowing Yourself, Knowing About 
Jobs, and Choosing a Job^ The entire Attitude 
Scale was administered to both sample groups. 



Approximations of Pupil and Sponsor Time Requirements 

Talle I presents approximations of pupil time required fhf 
participation in the project. Table II presents a similar analysis 
relative to sponsor time requirements. 



Program Costs 

. 

To provide information relative to approximate operational costs 
of an alternative v/ork experience program, independent of and supplemental 
to functional practical arts exploratory classes in a public school 
setting, data were collected from practical arts classroom teachers 
and from expenditure records associated with the project being reported 
(less the researcfji component costs). 

Approximate set-up and operating costs for the following five 
practical arts clusters and the work experience program being reported^ 
. . are presented in the findings section of this report: Agriculture 
and Natural Resources, Power and Transportation, Manufacturing, 
Construction, and Marketing and Distribution, 
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TABLE 1 

PUPIlTIMt REQUIREMENTS 
EXCLUOIT^G Pi^ACTICAL ARTS INSTRUCTION 



Experimental |Sroup (n = 112) 
Pretest (OVIS - 2 hours) 

^ Orientation and Work Experience 
8 days, 5-iirs./day 

Posttests 
OVIS 
SSI 
CMI 

TOTAL HUURS 



(2 hrs. X 112) 
(40 hrs. X 112) 



(2 hrs. X 57) 
(.5 hr. X 57), 
(2 hrs. X 52) 



4951 



Control Group '(n =125) 
Pretest (OVIS - 2 hrs.) 

Posttests 

OVIS • 

SSI 

CMI 

TOTAL HOURS 
TOTAL HOURS EXPERIMENTAL/CONTROL GROUPS 



(2 hrs. X 125) 



(2 hrs. X 54) 
(.5 hr. X 54) 
(2 hrs. X 54) 



493 
5444 



, TABLE 2 
'ONSOR TIME REQUIREMENTS 



Contract Aqreenient 
Orientation Program 
Pupil Time 



(.5 hr. X 48) 
Tr-hi:. X 12)* 
(4.5 hrs.^'^Xv? days x 112 pupils) 



TOTAL HOURS - 

*Based upon sponsor attendance 



3564 
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CHAPTER III 

Ik 

AfWLYSIS OF DATA AND PRESENTATION OF FINWNGS 



Three major instruments were utilized to collect necessary data to 
answer the questions and test the hypotheses posed in Chapter I. Those 
instruments were: the Career Maturity Inventory— Attitude Scale and 
three subsections of the Competence Test (Knowledge of Self, Knowing 
About Jobs, and Choosing a Job); the School Sentiment Index ; and the 
Ohio Vocational Interest Survey , Additionally, the project staff 
developed five questionnaires which were utilized to collect supplemental 
feedback and evaluative data. 

The major instruments^were administered to samples of the experi- 
mental and control groups. The instruments developed by the project 
staff were administered to the entire experimental group, parents of 
ajl experimental group members, all work experience sponsors, the 
satellite teachers of the experimental group, and the counselor and 
principal of the participating junior high school. 

Career Maturity 

Attitude Scale (Career Maturity Inventory) / • r 

^ The Attitude Scale of the Career Maturity Inventory attempts to 
measure the maturity of attitudes that are important to realistic 
career decision making. The dimensions assessed within the context of 
the Attitude Scale are: involvement in the choice process, orientation 
toward work, independence in decision making* preference for career 
choice factors (extent to which ^n individual bases his choice uu/n a 
.articular factor), and conceptions of the choice process (extent xo 
which an individual has accurate or inaccurate conceptions about making 
a career choice),'^ ^^^^^tt 

Table 3 presents mean attitude scale, scores by sex for the 
experimental and control groups independently and in combination. These 
data reveal that females as a whole scored^ higher than did males. The 
mean score for the entire control group (x = 33.42) was slightly higher 
thin that of the experimental group (x = 32.98). Experimental males 
jscorfed the lowest of all groups (x = 31 .'64) while experimental females 
scored highest (x = 34.81). 

An analysis of variance was conducted to test for any significant 
interaction when sex" and "group membership" were used as independent 
variables. The results of the analysis are presented in Table 4. No 
significant interactions were found. 



'^John 0. Crites, Administration and Use Manual: Career Maturity 
Inventory (Monterey, California: CTB/McGraw-Hill , 1973), p. 3. 
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TABLE 3 

MEAN C.M.I. ATTITUDE SCALE SCORES BY GROUP AND SEX 









Standard 


Group 


Sex 


Mean 


Deviation Size of n 



Entire Population 


M + F 


33.14 


5.23 


109 


Entire Population 


M 


32.09 


5.19 


64 


Entire Population 


F 


34.62 


'J. 96 


45 


Experimental Group 


M + F 


32.98 


5.79 


52 


Control Group 


M + F 


33.42 


4.78 


54 


Experimental Group 


M 


31.64 


5.07 


33 


Control Group 


M 


32.58 " 


5.37 


31 


Experimental Group 


F 


34.81 


6.37 


21 


Control Group 


F 


34.56 


3.45 


23 



' : ^ 



TABLE 4 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR C.M.I. ATTITUDE SCALE BY ' 
GROUP AND SEX _ 



Source of Variation 


' Sum of 
Squares 


DF 


Mean 
Squa re 


F 


Signif. 
of F 


Main Effects 












Group 


5.71 


1 


5.71 


.215 


.999 


. Sex .. 


172.03 


1 


J 72. 03 


6.483 


.012* 


2-Way Interactions ' 












Group- Sex 


9.194 


1 


9.194 


.346 


.999 



*Statisticany signif icant the .01 level 



Using "sex" and "group membership" as main effects, a nonsignificant 
f-value was determined for "group membership." Consequently, no 
significant difference existed between the experimental and control groups 
relative to maturity of attitudes considered important in realistic career 
decision making. 

Signifi<:ance at the .01 level -was detected, however, when "sex" 
was used as a main effect. Males and females were significantly differ- ^ 
ent relative to the maturity of attitudes considered important in 
realistic career decision making, inspection of the means indicate that 
female pupils were significantly more mature in the maturity of their 
attitudes than were males, 

34 
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Competence Test (Career Maturity Inventory) 

\he Competence Test of the Career M aturity Inve ntory attempts to 
measure the maturity of coippetencies that are considferied critical in 
career decision making. In contrast to the Attitude Scrle, the Compe- 
tence Test seeks to. assess the more cognitive factors involved in 
occupational selection. 

Five subsections comprise the Competence Test. Three subsections 
were a dminis tered to samples of the experimental and control groups. 
Those subsections were: Self-Appraisal (Knowing Yourself), Occupational 
Information (Knowing About Jobs), and Goal Selection (Choosing a Job). 

Table 5 presents mean subscale scores by sex for the .experimental 
and control groups independently and In combination. These'data reveal 
that females scored higher In all three of the areas assessed (Self- 
Appraisal, Occupational Information, and Goal Selection) than did males. 
Females within the experimental group consistently maintained the ..highest 
mean scores followed by control females. This was also the case reported 
for the Attitude Scale. • ' 

Experimental and control males had similar mean scores In the areas 
of Occupational Information and Goal Selection; however, a somewhat 
higher mean score was computed for experimental males (7= 10.50) In 
. the area of 'Self-Appraisaf^than for control males (x = 9.45). 

An analysis of varianoH^was conducted to test for any significant 
interactions when ''sex" amjy^group membership" (experimental or 
control) were used as-i>Wssif icatlon variables. The results of the 
analyses are presented in Table 6. No significant interactions were 
found within any of the three Competence Test subsections. 

Using "sex" and "group membership" as main effects, non-significant 
f- values were determined for "group membership." Consequently, no 
significant differences existed between the experimental and control 
groups relative to: Self-Appraisal, Occupational Information, or Goal 
Selection. The greatest difference between the groups (although non- 
^ significant) was in the area of self-appraisal (Knowing Yourself). The 
experimental group appeared to be somewhat better able to appraise their 
job-related capabilities. 

When "sex" was introduced as a main effect, significance at the 
.01 level was-icomputed for all three subsections. Males and females were 
significantly different relative to their ability to appraise personal 
job-related capabilities (strengths and weaknesses), how much they knew 
about the world of work, and how adept they were in matching personal 
characteristics with occupational requirements. Inspection of the means 
indicate that females possessed significantly more mature competencies 
in the three areas discussed above than did males. 
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TABLE' 5 



MEAN C.M.I. COMPETENCE TEST SUBSCALE SCORES' 
BY GROUP AND SEX ' 



^ Standard Siz** 

'Subscale Mean Deviation of n 



--- - I 

Self-Appraisal - 



Entire Population 


10 


.74 


4.08 


108 


Experimental Group 


11 


.42 


3.71 


54 


Control Group ' 


10 


.17 


4.41 


• 54. 


All Males 


9 


.98 


4.33 , 


64. 


All Females 


11 


.82 


3.47 


45 


Experimental Males 


10 


.50 


3.35 


33 


Control Males 


9 


.45 


5.18 


31 


Experimental Females 


12 


.57 


. 3.97 


21 


Control Females 


11 


.13 


2.94 


23 



Occupational Information 



Entire Population 


14.22 


3.56 


108 


Experimental Group 


14.29 


3.30 


54 


Control Group 


"14.24 


3.75 


54 


All Males 


. 13.31 


3.67 


64 


All Females 


15.51 


2.98 


45 


Experimental Males 


13.27 


3.25 


33 


Control Males 


13.35 


4.13 


31 


Experimental Females 


15.48 


3.22 


21 


Control Females 


15.43 


2.84 


23 



Goal Selection 



Entire Population 


11 


.29 


3.59 


108 


Experimental Group 


11 


.67 


3.28 


54 


Control Group 


11 


.00 


3.83 


54 


All Males 


10 


.59 


4.02 


. 64 


All Females 


12 


.29 


2.60 


45 


Experimental Males 


10 


.91 


3.60 


33 


Control Males 


10 


.25 


4.46 


31 


Experiment^al Females 


12 


.48 


2.73 


21 


Control Fefi^ales 


12 


.00 


2.51 


23 



Attitude Toward School 

To measure attitude toward school, the School Sentiment Index 
(Secondary Levol) was administered to samples of the experimental and 
control groups. Five aspects of attitude toward school were assessed by 
the 5;rhnn1 5;pnHmpnt In dex ( SSI): teachers, learning, school structure 
and climate, peers, and the notion of school in general. 
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TABLE 6 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FC^ C.M.I. COMPETENCE TEST SCORES 

BY GROUP AND SEX 



Competence Area 


■ — — 

Source of Variation 


Sum of 
Squares 


Mean 
OF Square 


F - 


Signif. 
Level 


V 

Self-Appraisal 


- 

Main Effects 




• 

1 
1 










GrouD 


38 78 


Qfi 7>l 


2 42 


119 




/Sex 


92.01 


1 


92.01 


5.34 


.017* 




„ .2-Way Interactions 














^ 6roup-Sex 


1.08 




1 .08 


.067 


.999 


Occupational 














♦Information 


Main Effects 


- 












Group 


.027 


1 


.027 


.002 


.999 




Sex 


119.33 


■1 


119.33 


10.053 


.002* 




*2-Way Interactions 














Group-Sex . 


.099 


1 


.099 


.008 


.999 


Goal Selection 


Main Effects \ 














Group \ 


9.07 


1 


9.07 


.725 


.999 




Sex 


71.38 


1 


71.38 


- .711 


.018* 




^-Way Interactions 








I 
















Group-SeXr 


.200 


1 ■ 


.200 


.016 


.999 



*Stiiti.stically significant at the .01 level 



A single score reflecting a global estimate of attitude toward 
school as well as a score for each dimensicm was obtained for each sample 
group member. Tests of statistical significance were conducted , between 
samples of the experimental and contro\:^groups for each attitutfinal 
dimension as well as for the composite index. Table 7 .presents the 
results. . ^ ^ 

The data reveal that the experimental group had a statistically 
significant better ajttitude toward learning than did the control group. 
Significance of ,05 or Tess was not computed for any other d4mension 
nor for the composite index. However, the mean score of the experimental 
group for the composite index (comprehensive attitude toward school) 
and the significance level computed (.150) indicate the group approachtd 
having a better comprehensive attitude; toward school t|jian did the control 
group, A higher mean for the experimental group was also computed for 
the. dimensions, "notion of school in general" Md "attitude toward teachersl^ 
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TABLE 7 



erJc 



T-TESTS FOK SCHOOL SENTIMENT INDEX (ATTITUDE TOWARD SCHOOL) 

( i * i 


Dimension 


Group 


No. of 
Cases 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


F 

Value 


DF 


Sign if. 
Level 


Composite Index 
(comprehensive 
attitude toward 
schooV) 


Exp. 
Cont. 


57 
54 


204.32 
197.35' 


23.50 ' 
27.17, 


-1.45 


109 


.150 


Attitude Toward 
Learning 


Exp. 
Cont. 


57 
54 


■ 17.49 
15.72 


3.55 
.2.88 


-2.88 


109 

• 


.005* 


Attitude Toward 
School 

Structure and 
Climate • 


Exp. 
Cc t. 


57 
54 


50.21 
50.46 

• 


9.99 
7.43 


.15 


109 


.882 


Attitude Toward 
Peers 


> 

Exp. 
Cont. 


57 
54 


12.10 
12.14, 


2.82 
3.?3 


.13 


1Q9 


.898 


GeReral Attitude 
Toward the 
Notion of 
School 


Exp. , 
Cont. 

t 


57 , 
54 . 


26.46 
25.34 


6.05 " 
' 4.97 


-1.07 

f 


109 


.288 * 

4$ 


Attitude Toward 
Teachers 


.Exp. 
Cont. 


57 . 
54 •■ 


96.77 
94.56 


12.79 • 
14.97 


% 

-.84 

\ 


109 ■ 


.403 

1 



*Statistically significant at the .01 level ^ ^ ' 

Vocational Interests * 

Ohio Vocational Interest Survey (OVIS) ' ' ' . ' 

The> Ohio Vocational Interest Survey is an inventory ^designed to 
assess* the vocafional interests of pupils in grades 8-12. Incorporating, 
a "Data-People-Tliings" concept basic to the Dictionary of Occupational *i * 
Titles , the Ohio Vocational Interest Survey supplies each student with ^.'^ 
information concerning 24 interest areas called interest scales. ^ 

Interest scales are ranked within the context of each pupiTs 
inventory results. Each pupil scores a "degree of interest" for each, 
interest scale. This degree of interest is referred to as a scale' scdre. 
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^^^i^e scores are In effect raw scores. They are computej| according 
c^ifa pupiTs response Vjp 11 job activity items which make up each igterest 
scale. Each item is assigned a value between one and five, contingent ' 
upon the pupiTs like or dislike for a particular job activity item\ 
Thus, a pupiTs scale scdr^ for each interest scale may range from 11* 
to 55. - ^ i 

For use^in the experimental design of this study, scale scores (raw 
scores) were converted to z scores iri. ordep to compare „group results. 

« 

' The experimental group (112 pupils) and the total control group 
(125 pupils) were aditrinistered the OVIS on a pretest basis.. Fifty-one ' ^ 
pupils fr6m tl;ie expeWmental group^nd'52 pupils from the control group 
were utilized for posttesting. Therefore, only the results of those 
pupils in the 'experimental and control groups, who were administered 
the OVIS on both b pre and post test basis, were utilized for statisti- 
cal analysis. i9( 

A t-test was conducted to determine if there was a significa'nt 
difference within each group relative to the highest pretest^^scale score 
and the highest posttest scatle score (see Table 9), Significance at the 
.05.. level of confidence was hot found within either group. Consequently, 
the. degree of strength which pupils displayed for the highest assessed 
interest area on the pre and ^^osttests was not significantly different, 

TABLES . 
•> ' ■ ■ s . 

WITHIN GROUP T-TEST 
BETWEEN PRE-POSTTEST OVtS SGALE SCORES 



_ ' .Standard ^ T Signif, 

Group ' N X Deviation Value Level ^ 



Experimental ^ 

.Pre • . 51 1.48 0,72 0.71 0,47g 

Post , 1,41 \ 8,70 

Control • * " 

, Pre - 52 ' 1.56 0.70- l.,44 0,'157 

Post ' ^1.32 - 1,03 I 



It should be noted that a "ceiling effect" was -a threat to result 
validity. Caution must" be exercised in making generalizations based upon 
Sjpale scores as no pupil could recei've a scale score above 55, 

Additionally, a t-test was'uSed to determine if a significant 
difference existed within groups between the second highest OVIS scale 
score on a pre-post basis. Again, no significance was found for either 
group at the .05 level of significance. Table 9 illustrates the 

results, 

~ r 1 - ~ - , ; 



TABLE 9 ' 



' WITHIN GROUP T-TEST BETWEEN SECffND 'HIGHEST 
■pRL-POSTTEST '^VIS SCALE SCORES 





* Group 


N 


4 

T 


otandard 
Deviation 


1 

Value 


iigmf . 
Level 


Experimental 
Pre 
Post 


51 


1.08 
' - 1.09 


0.75 
. 0.71 


-0.03 


0,974 


Control X 

Pre ' ^ 
Post" ^ . 


- ' ■ *52 

1 


■ 1.21 
0.93 


0.69 
1.01 


1.73, 


0,0^0 



Although no acceptable level of significance was fpund within either 
group between the highest or second highest pre and posttgst scale scores, 
significance at the ,01 leveJ was computed for both groups when the 
strength, of the hi^est pretest interest area was compared to its 
strength on the posttest, S'imilar results were found when the second o 
highest pret^st'scale score was followed jthrough on-the posttest, 

TABLE 10 ' < ^ . " , ^ r- 



^^ITHIN GROUP *T-TESTS. BETWEEN TWO HIGHEST OVIS 
PRETEST SCALE SCORES AND THEIR STRENGITH^ON POSTTEST 









mandard 


T 


Signi* 


Group ■ 


N 


X 


Deviation 


Value 


■ Level. 


Experimental 












Pre 


51- 


1.47 


0.73 


5.26 


■0.001* 


PQSt 




, 0.95 


- 0.86 






Contfol 


• 










Pre 


52 


1.56 


0.69 


3.27 


0.002* 


Post . . 




1.01 


1.13' 






Second Highest. Scale Store Follow Through 


Experimental 












.Pre 


51 


1.09 


0.75 • 


4.71 


''0..001* 


•Post 


« 


0.65 


0.92 






Control . 






'. 0.69 






Pre 


52 


1.21 


2.74 


0.008* 


Post • " 




' 0.75 


1.08 




\ 



*Signifitant' at the .01 level of confidence 
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Further,. a t-test was used to test for a significant difference 
between groups relative to the two highest pretest scale scores arid their 
.values on the posttest. No acceptable significance leyel was cplnputfd in 
either case. Consequently, no differences between groups was determined 
aver time (between pretest and posttest) relative to the strength of the 
two highest assessed pretest interest areas. Data are presented in 
Table 11. . . 

"TABLE 11 



BETWEEN GROUP T-TESTS FOR TWO HIGHEST OVIS PRETEST 
SCALE SCORES AND THEJR" STRENGTH ON POSHEST 



' Group 


N 


. X 


Standard 
Deviation. 


T 

Value 


Signif. 
Level 


• 

Experimental 
Control " 


51 

52, 


0.95 
1.01 


0.86 
1.13 


' 0.28 


0.78 




Second Highest Scale Score. 
(Same Interest Stale) , 




♦ 


Experirpsntal 
Control 


51 
52 


0.65 
0.75- 


^ 

0.92 
1.08 


0.5> 

» 


' o:6J 



Change in Degree of Interest > 



" Table 12 illustrates the peVcenta^ge of pupils which scored lower, 
the same, or higher on the posttest than on the pretest for the highest 
assessed pretest interest area. The data reveal that the strength of 
the highest pretest interest area decreased more for the experimental 
group than for the control group between pre and posttesting. Fewer 
experimental pupils than control pupils demonstrated the same degree 
of interest on the posttest relative to the higihest pretest interest 
area, and slightly fewer experimental pupfls scored higher on the post- 
test than control pupils. 

The distribution of change in degree of interest demonstrateW by the 
experimental group, as opposed to the control group, may be attributed 
to a work experience program that provided experimental pupiTs with data 
and experiences from which to make a rfore realistic appraisal of job' 
areas as they relate to self. - 

Additional trend data tends to support the above assumption. Fifty- 
nine percent of the pupils within the experimental group changed major 
interest areas between pre and posttesting, whereas, 50 percent of the 
control ^roup demonstrated 'such a change. 
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'percentage of change in ovis scale scores between 
pre awd posttest for highest pretest interest area 



, GroLiD * 


% Lower 


_ . % Same 


X Higher 


Experimental 


43% 


19% 


38X 


Control 


- 36% 




40X 


Future Educational Plans^ 








The Ohio Vocational 


Interest Survey also serves as a vehix,le for 



eli<^iting data relative to the future. educational plans of pupils. The 
instrument seeks responses relative to the high school program in which 
pupils plan to enroll, what their post-high school plans are at ttie time 
of test administration, and if they are iTiterested in vocational-----''''''''^"'^ 



education, programs. _ 

Table 13 presents response dffa^Tor'^he experimental and control 
groups on a pretest-posttest basis. The data reveal th^t little change 
occurred between pre and posttesting for either group relative to the 
high school programs in which they planned to enroll. The largest 
segment of -both groups planned to enter a college preparatory high school 
program. Both groups demonstrated a noticeable change between pre and 
posttesting relative to entering a business-commercial high school 
program.-* Interest, in entering such a program dwined between testing. A 
higher percentage of experimental pupils than control pupils indicated 
their high school plans to be*orfething other than those options listed 
on rhe instrument. 

Relative to post-high school plans little change, in most instances, 
vas dett':ted within or between groups between pre and posttesting. The 
majority jf pupils in both groups consistently indicated interest in 
attending a junior college, college, or university. It is interesting to 
note that th^^r^entage of control pupils who planned to attend a 
tvocational-t^chnica) school remained the same over time, whereas, almost 
50 percent fewer experimental pupils planned to attend a vocational 
school when posttest and pretest results were compared. 

The percentage of control pupils who >^ere undecided about 'their post 
high school plans decreased somewhat between and po^testing; however, 
the number>0f undecided experimental pupils increased. This difference 
between groups could possibly be ?.ttributed to the work experience pro-, 
gram. The experiences provided the experimental group might have led to 
a reassessment of plans following high school.- 

Interest in becoming involved in vocational education programs 
decreased between pre and posttesting by 10 percent for the experimental 
group, whereas, demonstrated interest/disinterest rema.ined consistent for 
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the control group. Again, more change over time occurred within the 
experimental" group than within the control group. 



TABLE- 13 



STUDENT INFORMATION 
QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS REGARDING, J-UTORf EDUCATIONAL PLANS 



Control ExperlnenUI 

Question/Response Pre % Post % • Pre S Post % 



High School Program 



College Prepar*twy — 


40.4 


44.2 


37 


.3 


35.3 


Bus i ness-Commerci al 


11.5 


3.8 


- 15 


.7 


9.8- 


Vocational -Technical 


26.9 


30.3 


19 


.6 


21.6 


General 


11.5 


13.5 


21 


.6 


19.6 


Other 


9.6 


7.7 


5 


.9 


13.7 



Post High School Plans 



Voc.-Tech. School 


11.5 


11.5 


13.7 


7.8 


Business School 


1.9 


3.8 


0 


■2.0 


Nursing School 


1.9 


■ 1.9 


, 7.8 


5.9 


Junior College 


11.5 


11.5 


3.9 


7.8 


College - University 


51.9 


50.0 


49.0 


47.1 


Military 


1.9 


,- 7.7 


-5,9 


2.0 


Apprenticeship 


1.9. 


3.8 


. 6 


2.0 


None 


1.9 


0 


0 


2.0 


Undecided 


15.4 


9.6 


19.6 


23.5 


nterest in Vocational 


Programs 








Interested 


82.7 


83.2 


94.1 


84.3 


Not Interested 


17.3 


17.3 


5.9 


15.7 



Program Costs 

To provide data relative to approximate costs of an alternative work 
experience program independent of and suf)plemental to a functional career 
exploration/practical arts program in a middle school setting, data were 
collected from expenditure records of the project being reported and 
from practical arts classroom teachers representing five practical arts 
clusters. These data were unique to the setting in which this project 
was conducted and should be utilized with this in mind. 

Table 14 presents basic estimated yearly costs for an alternative 
work experience. program similar to the one being reported. Cost estl- 
mtes were based upon a pupil population of 500 with each pupil 
participating in eight days of work experience. The assumption, was made 
that the program would be spread across the majority of an academic 
school year to accommodate an n-size of 500 and that the classroom 
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teachers whose pupils would participate at a given time would be 
available for management purposes when needed. 



;1^1es 15, 16, 17, 18, and 19 reflect approximate operating and 
Initial set-iip costs for five practical arts. classes offered by Bowling 
Grpfn. Junior High School. Those classes are: power and transportation, 
instruction, manufacturing, distribution and marketing, and agriculture 
^nd natural resources. Most practical arts classes at Bowling Green 
Junior High School were taught seven times per day with a teacher-pupil 
ratio of 1/25. ClaSs periods were 45 minutes in length. / 

From the sample of classes drawn, the data reveal the approximate 
average set-up cost of a practical arts class in Bowling Green Junior 
High School was $18,300 with a range of $12,500. The power/ transpbr- 
tation and construction classes required the most funds for initial 
set-up. The data show that both areas required approximately $24,000 
for set up, whereas, the remaining classes required considerably les^ 

Approximate yearly expenditures average $T0,700 per class with a 
range of $1,150. Although the power and transportation class was .the 
jnost expensive in terms of initial set-up, it requires less funds for 
continued operation than any of the other areas reported ($10,210). 

From the data obtained it appears that the yearly cost of a work 
experience program for middle school pupils, similar to the one being 
reported, would approximate the average operational costs of two 
practical &rts classes. 

« 

TABLE 14 

APPROXIMATE OPERATING COSTS 
FOR AN ALTERNATIVE WORK EXPERIENCE PROGRAM 



Type of Expend ittjfe \. 


Cost 







Salaries: ^ 

3/4 Pitne Program Coordinator (10 1/4 "mo. 0 72,132) 9,099* 
Full-Time Teacher Coordinator (10 1/4 mo. @ 9,340 

for 9 1/4 mo.) 10.352 

Sub-Total 19,451 

Operating Costs — - 

Travel (500 pupils) 900 
Supplies ($1.25 per pupil: Understanding Interests 

Workbook ; name tags; etc. "J 625 

Printing ISO 
OVIS (250 booklets; 500 ans. sheets; 500 summary reports; 

national and local norms, handling charges) 550 

Miscellaneous (postage, etc.) " 200 

Sub-Total 2,425 

TOTAL ?r!57g 



*Baseci on Average Salary of Public School. Counselors in Bowling Green, 
KY 1973-74 Plus .06. Salary Increment " 
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TABLE 15 



APPROXIMATE OPERATING COSTS AND INITIAL SET-UP COSTS 
FOR A PRACTICAL ARTS CLASS IN DISTRIBUTION AND MARKETING 





Type of Expenditures 


A.O.C.* . 


I.S.Ci.** 


Salaries: . 
Fu^ll-Time Personnel ' 
Other Personnel 
Sub-Total 


9,340 
9,340 


9,340 
9.340 


V/ptjrairiiiy LOa La . 

Travel 

Teaching Aids and Supplies 
Miscellaneous 
Sub-Total 


350 
200 

S50 


350 

200 

550 


Capital Outlay: 
Equipment 

Maintenance of Equipment 
Miscellaneous 
Sub-Total 


'550 
550 


1,386 
1,386 


TOTAL 


10,440 


11.276 



Based on Average Public School Salaries in Bowling Green, Kentucky 
19>3-74 Plus .06 Salary Increment 

*A-O.C. - Approximate Operating Costs 

**I.S.C. - Initial Set-Up Costs 

• ■ \ 

• . \ 

> 
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TABLE 16 



APPROXIMATE OPERATING COSTS AND INITIAL SET-UP COSTS 
FOR A PRACTICAL ARTS CLASS IN MANUFACTURING 



Type of Expenditures A.O.C.* I.S.C.** 



Salaries: , 
Full -Time Personnel' 9,340 9,340 

Other Personnel 



Sub-Total 9,340 9,340 



Operating Costs: 

Travel ' 250 250 

Teaching Aids and Supplies — , 1,794 

Miscellaneous — -- 

Sub-Total 250 2,044 



Capital Outlay: 

Equipment 800 7,714 

Maintenance of Equipment 700 
Miscellaneous ' — — 

Sub-Total 1,500 7,714 



TOTAL n,090 19.098 



^Based on Average Public School Salaries in Bowling Green, KY 
1973-74 Plus .06 Salary If>crement 

*A.O.C. - Approximate Operating Costs 

**I.S.C. - Initial Set-Up Costs 
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TABLE 17 



approximXr operating costs and initial set-up costs 
for a p^ical arts class in construction 



Type of Expenditures ^ 


\ A.O.C.* 


I.S.C.** 




\ 




Salaries: . , 

till 1 _ 1 ^ fiiA DAV*CAvmA4 

Other Personnel 
Sub-Total 


\ 
9,340 


d,340 


Operating Costs: 
Travel 

Teachina Aids^and Suoolies 
Miscellaneous 
Sub-Total 


20 
1 ,000 

1,020 


1 .500 
1,500 


Capital Outlay: 
Equipment 

Maintenance of Equipment 
Miscellaneous 
Sub-Total 


500 
500 

1,000 


13,120 
13,120 


TOTAL 


11,360 


23.980 



^Basied on Average Public School Salaries in Bowling Green, KY 
1973-74 Plus .06 Salary Increment 

*A.O.C. - Approximate Operating Costs 

**I.S.C, - Initial Set-Up. Costs 



I 
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TABLE 18 



APPROXIMATE OPERATING COSTS AND INITIAL SET-UP COSTS. 
FOR A PRACTICAL ARTS CLASS IN POWER/TRANSPORTATION 



Type of Expenditures 



A.O.C.* 



I.S.C.** 



Salaries: 
Full-Time Personnel 
Other Personnel 
Sub-Total 



1 



9,340 
9,340 



9,340 

Tim 



Operating Costs: 
Travel 

Teaching Aids and Supplies 
Miscellaneous 
Sub-Total 



20 
250 



270 



610 

iro 



Capital Outlay: 
Equipment 

Maintenance of Equipment 
Miscellaneous 
Sub-Total 

TOTAL 



500 
100 

10,210 



14,400 

14,400 
24,350 



^Based on Average Public School .Salaries in Bowlirig Green, KY 
1973-74 Plus .06 Salary Increment 



.*A.O.C. - Approximate Operating Costs. 
**I.S.C. - Initial Set-Up Costs 
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TABLE 19 



APPROXIMATE OPERATING COSTS AND INITIAL SET-UP COSTS 
FOR A PRACTICAL ARTS CLASS IN AGRICULTURE/ NATURAL RESOURCES 



Type of Expenditures A.O.C.* I.S.C. 



Salaries: , 
Full -Time Personnel 9,340 9,340 

Other Personnel 

Sub-Total 9,340 ^,346 



Operating Costs: 

Travel — 300 

Teaching Aids and Supplies • 300 2,400 

Miscellaneous 300 — 

Sub-Total 600 2,700 



Capital Outlay: 

Equipment 200 950 

Maintenance of Equipment - 300 

Miscellaneous 



TOTAL 10,440 12,990 



1 Based on Average Public School Salaries in Bowling Green, KY 
1973-74 Plus .06 Salary Increment 

*A.O.C. - Approximate Operating Costs 

**I.S.C. - Initial Set-Up Costs 
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CHAPTER IV 



PROJECT EVALUATION 
Introduction 



A comprehensive evaluation was designed and ifnplemented to objec- 
tively critique the operational program. The evaluation design employed 
consisted of two separate evaluations, one conducted by a team Qf evalu-^ 
ators from outside the University, and the other conducted by a member 
of the project staff. 



External Evaluation 

Two external evaluators, knovfledgeable in the area of work experi- 
ence, cooperative education and career education, met for a period of 
three days on the campus of Western Kentucky University- During that 
time the evaluators collected data from various sources of their choos- 
ing, including project staff members, experimental group subjects, proj 
gram sponsors, and junior high school teachers and administrators- A 
verbal report was presented by the evaluators to the project staff, 
school ad»ninistrators, and internal resource personnel prior to complet- 
ing their visit. A written evaluation (see Appendix K) was submitted by 
each evaluator to the project director within 30 days of their visit to 
the University. — — 

Listed below are some of the observations and recommendations in- 
cluded in the written reports from the two evaluators: 

A. Observations And Accomplishments 

1. The subjects participating in the treatment demonstrated a 
degree of interest and accomplishment above the general ex- 
pectations of the sponsors, 

2. Communications between sponsors and project staff were ex- 
cellent. 

^ 3, The program provided the pupil with an insight of self and 
own job interests. 

4. Excellent ground-work has been accomplished from which to 
, build. 

5. The existing school philosophy in the Bowling Green School 
System for a strong career education program provides a 
firm base for such a program. 

6. A bank of resource personnel has emerged from this program 
for future programs and reference. 
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7. The program provided real life experiences for junior high 
students through the involvement of' professionals, para- 
professionals, and non-professionals. 

8. The maintenance of records and charts by the project staff 
permitted ease of communication, identification, and modi- 
fication within the program. 

9. A close working relationship between the public school sys- 
tem and the University permitted ease in the implementation 
of the program. ^ 

10. The extension of the career education concept into Western 
Kentucky University, through The Center For Career and Vo- 
cational Teacher Education, provides a source from which 
such a program can be professionally desinned and implemen- 
ted.'*' 

11. The adherence to a clearly delineated process with provi- 
sions for change when necessary was found. 

12. The booklet "Understanding Interests" was. an excellent ve- 
hicle for interpreting OVIS results. 

13. Further expansion and improvement of the program is already 
in process. - 

14. . The development of a clearly defined procedure fot selec- 

tion of subjects and outlined responsibilities to be expe- 
rienced by each participant was found. 

B. Recomm endations And Problem Areas * 

"" — ■ " - ' 

1. Vary the time element depending on unique work areas for 
the best possible work experience.. 

2. A one to one sponsor-pupil ratio would provide better expe- 
riences. 

3. More specific pupil information should be provided for re- 
spective sponsors. 

4. Provide a system whereby a sponsor* better understands the 
limits of his/her role. ^ 

5. Establish an information exchange network between junior 
high teachers and sponsors. 

6. Sponsdrs should be provided with data a^s to the character- 
istics ♦ limitations, and capabilities of their ninth grade 
pupils. 

7. Establish a sponsor visitation to ^the Junior High School to 
' observe the existing Practical Arts Program. 
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8. Establish a sponsor advisory conmittee to assist in design- 
ing the expansion of the current program. 

9. Junior High teacher(s) *Jh6uld be on campus during treatment 
to act as resource personnel. 

10. Sponsors should keep their respective departments advised 
concerning the program and activities involved. 

11. A cqmplete and thorough dissemination of program informa-? 
tion throughout the state shaiiTd be conducted. 



Internal Evaluation « 

,One member of the project staff was given the primary responsibil- 
ity of conducting an internal evaluation of the project. 

The CIPP Evaluation Model ^2 was used as a basis for data cdllection 
* and evaluation. "CIPP" is an acronym derived from the first letters of 
the four basic components or phases of the Evaluation model: Context, 
Input, Process, and Product. „ . 

The context phase^describes the environment and bpundaries in which 
the program was conducted, as well as stipulating the goals and objec- 
tives of the project. The input phase describes f^esources utilized to 
design, develop, and implement the program. The process phase gives a 
descriptive account of the implementatidn of the program while the pro- 
duct phase describes collection of data for measuring effectiveness of 
the program and the statistical analysis of that data. 

Data were collected during the^ product phase of the evaluation by 
means of a series of standardized instruments and a series of survey in- 
struments developed by the project staff, "the standardized instruments . 
consisted of the Ohio Vocational Interest Sur_yey (OVIS), Career Maturity 
Inventory (CMI), and the School Sentiment Index (SSI), the results of 
which have been discussed previously. ' / 

Five suj^yey instruments were developed to coMect data from the ex- 
perimental group subjects, their parents, their sponsors, their teachers, 
and their school administrator and counselor. All survey instruments 
followed the same basic format. The iastruments consisted of a n^Tber 
of statements and response choices pertaining to the program and a series 
of open-ended questions for non-directive feedback. The Likert Method 
was employed for tne response choices appear*ing on the survey instruments. 
Responses were scored on a scale from one to four, with the higher re- 
sponse being the more favorable toward the^^ program. The results of the 
six survey instruments are reported in Tables 20 through 25. 



l^Daniel L. Stuffleb^eam, et. al. Educational Evaluation And Deci 
sion Making . (^|tasca, Illinois: Peacock Publishers, Inc., 1971). ~ 
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Program Evaluation By Pupils 

' . i 

Two evaluation surveys, one being administered after the 'coinplfition 
of each cycle, were completed by the pupils psirtiiipating in the treatment 
ph^ase~o^-ihc-4irogram. The results of these surveys are presented in 
Tables 20 anjj 21.~~~ , 

The resulfs presented in Table ZQ (Cycle I) reveal a. very favofab>e * 
Teat?Ho'n-to the program by the group as a whole. There appears to have 
been a little difficulty in understanding OVIS results with the aid of 
the "Understanding' Interest" workbook (item 2), as we.!! as understanding 
how this program" supplemented classes being taken at the Junior High 
School (item 13 K However, scores ,stiTl remained relatively high on^ 
both of these items. Particularly high scores are noted on .items 7, 8, 
and 12. ' • ' n " ^ ■ 

' ^ - * "■ ' ' . 

Table 21 presents results of the survey administered following, the 
completion of Cycle II. The results indicate a cootinued favorable re- 
action, to the program. The lowest mean score (item. 17-) indicates that 
.several members of the group did not convey to their teacher what they 
"did while on'campus, but the number of those who did remained relatively 
"high. Items 7 and 8 elicited the highest mean scores from the survey, 
indicating that the subjects felt tha-t the. program would be beneficial 
for other ninth grade pupils and that their experiences at Western Ken- 
tucky University. were enjoyable.* . •. ' \ 

Program Evaluation By Sponsors ^- ' • . 

Table 22 reveals the results of a- sponsor evaluation .survey conduct- 
ed imnediately following the dompletiftn of Cycle II. Jhe suryey was 
mailed to each- major sponsor (total 48) and to five additional individu- 
als who, assisted the major sponsors during the program. In all, 53 sur- 
veys were mailed. Thirty-eight (72%) were returned. 

While the results found in Table 22 are favorable to the program, 
opinions -and. ideas about the program varied considerably. Items 4, 11, 
,17, and" 20 received the lowest ^nean scores. Of particular Interests are 
•items 17 and 20, where sponsors indicated that an in^rmation exchange 
network with the Junior High School teachers and a visit to the Junior 
High School would have been beneficial. Items 1, 2, 3, and 16 received 
the highest scores on' the* survey, indicating that the sponsors had an 
adequate understanding of the program (.items 1 and, 2) and that the stu* 
•dents were well behaved (items 3 and 16). . 



Program Evaluation By Parients 

.Immediate-ly following the completion of Cycle 'l I, a parent survey 
was mailed to the parent(s)* of-each ninth grade pupil who participated 
in the treatment phase of the program." A to,tal of 112 surveys were 
mailed with 54 (48%) being returned.. .The parent survey results are pre- 
sented in Table 23. Consistent with the sponsor a^nd two student surveys, 
response scores given were generally High, indicating a favorable attitude 
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toward the program by the subjects' parents. Items 1, 8, 10, and 13 re- 
ceived particularly high scores varifying that the subjects related to 
tneir parents about what they did in the program (item 1) and that the 
parents believed career exploration at this grade level was important and 
beneficial (items 8» 10, and 13). 

Items 5 and 6 received the lowest scores 'of the survey. Item 5, as 
was written, may have involved a semantical problem. The item was in- ' 
tended to be interpreted as a "fear for the safety of the child," as op- 
posed to a more general parental concern. After a careful review of 
parental response to the item as written, it is believed the item was 
interpreted by many parents in the more general sense. 



ERIC 



Program Evaluation By Teachers 

A teacher evaluation survey was completed by the teachers of the 
experiniental group subjects immediately following the completion of 
Cycle II. The results of the teacher survey appear in Table 24. As ex- 
pected from a school system where career education is central in its 
philosophy of education, many of the mean response scores were very fa-- 
-^^-able.-. 4f^^4€uUr interest are the responses to items 13* 20^ 
and 26. The teachers, as did. the sponsors, indicated a need for an in- 
formation exchange network between Junior High teachers and career spon- 
sors (items 13 and 26) as well as more involvement of the teachers in 
the program (item 21). Item 20 reveals the teachers were unanimous in 
indicating that academic performance by the experiment*! subjects did 
not improve during the treatment phase of the program. 

Program Evaluation By Principal And Counselor 

Following the completion of Cycle II an evaluation survey was com- 
pleted by the principal and guidance counselor of the experimental sub- 
jects. The results of thfe survey are presented in Table 25. Again, the 
responses indicate strong support for the program. 

. • t 

IJon-Di recti ve Feedback 



Each of the six evaluation ^survey instruments also included one or 
more open-ended questions for non-directive feedback. The responses to 
the open-ended questions at the fend of the two student surveys were 
grea^tly varied and undoubtedly candid. It was not surptising to find 
the expression "fun" appearing repeatedly in the coipronts from both sur- 
veys. Likewise, many of the negaitive 'experiences/^pressed by the pupils 
gave the impression they were perceived as sudy^cause they were not 
"fun." An impression of tiring of the progr^fl^ given by a few of the 
students in the Cycle II survey. However^^^^;^ majority Of comments were 
positive and supportive of the prograiTK,,^^^ \ 

CoiTnients from the sponsor surveys generally favorable toward 
the program with several suggestions;Vmich would be conveniei^t for a par^ 
ticular sponsor or work area in tj^Wuture. The suggestions of a variable 
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length program, to avoid the split session around lunch, and two days 
work experience of eight hours each (per cycle) rather than four days 
were given particular consideration. 

Comnents from parents mainly demonstrated the parents' and/or childs' 
reaction to the program, while a few program changes were suggested. 
Som design changes suggested were: shorter periods of time on campus, 
provide literature to pupils and parents about the career area(s) to be 
explored, variable length cycles (unique to each work area), and more 
areas to explore. 

Comments from the teacher? yielded valuable insight concerning the 
program. Some of the suggestions included more teacher involvement in 
pupil assignnient to work areas, a s-ponsor evaluation of each pupil in 
his or her area, and greater teacher/sponsor interaction. It should be 
noted here that one recoirmendation of the advisory committee was that 
pupils not be formally evaluated. 

Comments from the principal and guidance counselor included a reit- 
eration that teachers as well as the guidance counselor be more, in- 
volved in the placement of the pupils in work arees. 

, Evaluative Conclusions^ 

FroD the data collected via the standardized and survey instruments 
as well as personal observations, a final section was written in the in- 
ternal evaluation presenting the conclusions and recommendations of the 
internal evaluator. Looking specifically at the stated objectives of 
the project and the analysis of results from the standardized> and survey 
instruments, the' following have been concluded: 

1. A work experience program for middle school students can and 
has been designed, developed, and implemented/ 

2. Information and procedures for the development and improvement 
of work experience programs has been compiled and is provided 
in the final report of the project. 

:u While the statistical analysis of standardized instruments did 
not determine that^a hands-on" work experience program for 
middle school students in Bowling Green, Kentucky had an over- 
v^helniinq affect on the students* career maturity attitude to- 
ward school and vocational interests, the results from the sur- 
vey instrument's do give some indicajtion of this. One possible 
problem which may have affected the statistical results is that 
a progressive career education program had previously ^een devel- 
oped throughout the Bowling Green^Schoo^-System, ThTs may Jiave 
caused difficulties in truly comparing experimental and con- 
trol groups relative to the influence of a work experience program. 

}. A TOdel for working with cooperating agencies (Sponsors) that 
provide-, occupational experiences for middle school jj^upils was 
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5. A procedure for placement and supervision of students in a mrk 
experience program was developed. 

6. A model for a work experience plan to be used by students and - 
sponsors was developed. 

7. A realistic work experience, in most instances, was provided 
for the students. 

8. Knowledge of a particular job and requirements for employment 
were provided in most instances. 

9. Discovering the relevancy of school with respect to future oc- 
cupational goals was not indicated on the two student surveys 
as strongly as expected. Indexes relative to understanding the 
importance of remaining in school (completing high school) ap- 
peared to be considerably higher than indexes concerned with un- 
derstanding the relevance of particular subject courses being 
taken. 

s ; ^ 

10. The need of proper training in pursuing a particular job was re- 
vealed to the students. 

11. An awareness of career opportunities was developed. 

12. Increased motivation toward the world of work was not deter^ 
mined. ' ^ 

13. Awareness, of satisfaction* or dissatisfaction from a particular 
work exp'erience was developed. 

14. Improvement of attitude 'toward work was not determined. 

Evaluative Recommendatix)ns 

The following reconmendations were based on observations and data 
obtained from the project: 

1. The Bowling Green Junior High School is atypical with respect to 
N:he foll')wing: 

a. >A prcjressive attitude toward and incorporation of the con- 

cept of career education exists throughout the school system. 

b. An organizational structure reflecting equal pupil stratifi- 
cation with respect to elementary feeder school, sex, race, 

^ and academic achievement exists within each satellite, 

c. An organizational structure exists which permUs working 
with a large unit of the student body with a minimum amount 

,of disturbance to the remaining school environment. 

In view of the above, it is believed that more significant treat- 
.Tiont effecU may be found in a more typical school system. 
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2. A smaller number of students assigned to each sponsor would pro- 
vide better work experiences. ^ 

3. A greater amount of control over and contact by the project 
staff with individuals >^ecruited by sponsors to assist in pro- 
viding work experience would be beneficial. 

4. A greater emphasis in the necessity for all sponsors (and their 
assistants) to attend the Sponsor Orientation Tieeting should be 
considered. 

5. Tne Sponsor Orientation. Meeting should include more information 
pertaining to the Practical Arts Program at the Junior High 
School . 

6. If a pupil's stated area of vocational interest is different 
from either his/her Practical Arts Program or as indicated by 
the OVIS, substitution should be permitted. 

7. Work cycles should be restructured, possibly offering two days 
work experience in eSch of three or four different work areas. 

3. To assure a better understanding of OVIS results, the OVIS' In- 
terpretation Seminar, during Orientation should be presented in 
small groups (cells) of no more than 10 pupils per cell. 

9. Greater teacher involvement, particularly in work area place- 
ment, should be considered. ^ . 

10. More guidance counselor involvement in all aspects of the pro- 
gram is needed. 

11. There was some doubt that the Career Maturity Inventory effec- 
tively measured career maturity. It may be desirable to^^x- 
amine alternative tests for measuring this factor. 

12. Greater program information should be provided to the subject's 
parents. 

13. Sponsors should insure, prior to volunteering for participation, 
* that sufficient work experiences can be provided each pupil in 

his/her particular area for the time allotted. 

14. If a sponsor feels he/she cannot provide an^a4equate work ex- 
perience after the program has begun, every attempt should be 
nidde to f^r\d a substjjtute sponsor as quickly as possible. 

15. Subjects' teachers should participate in the sponsor orienta- 
tion pirogram to communicate an understanding of ninth grade 

^ pupils. 

16. Arrangements should be made *or interested sponsors to observe 
the Practical Arts Program at the Junior High School. 
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CHAPTER V 
CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



The research reported herein was a study to determine if an 
alternative work experience program could be developed and implemented 
at the middle/junior high school level, and if so, what effect such a . 
program would have on the career maturity, attitude toward school, and 
vocational interests of participating pupils. 



Conclusions 



All conclusions were based upon the development and implementation 
of a work experience program and the results obtained from testing its 
effect on participating pupils. Consequent\y, results of the statis- 
tical analyses reflect only the population studied. However, the 
researcher is of the opinion that generalizations can be m^de tQ middle/ 
junior high school pupils with similar characteristics and educational 
backgrounds, but caution must be exercised, in making generalizations to 
pupils within school settings that do not offer a career-oriented 
curriculum. 

The conclusions which follow were based upon actually developing, 
refining, implementing and testing an alternative work experience prpgram 
for mi'ddle school pupils. The conclusions were: 

1. An alternative work experience program was developed and 
implemented for middle/junior high school pupils. The 
programed the capabilities of providing pupils with work 
expermices in all occupational clusters. It managed many 
of ytne barriers that prohibit employment of underage pupils, 

'^vided work experiences in a small geographic area, and 
"managed a large number of student workers at one time. 

2. The effect of an alternative work experience program on the 
career maturity, attitude toward school, and vocational, 
interests of ninth grade pupils was determined. 

3. Information and procedures for the design and __improv„ement- ll- 

of B work expeffe"nce"p^^ middle/junior high school 

pupils viwe developed. 

The following conclusions were based upon results obtained from the 
Career Maturity In ventory . The Career Maturity Inventory was administered 
to samples of both^'the experimental and control groups in an attempt to 
assess the effects of the work experience program on the career maturity 

of experimental] group members. The conclusions were: . 

1. No significant difference was found between the experimental 
and control groups relative to the maturity of attitudes 
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considered important to realistic career decision making. 
It was concluded that experimental pupils' involvement in 
the choice process, orientation toward work, independence 
in decision making, preference for career choice factors 
(extent to which one bases his/her choice upon a particular 
factor), apd conceptions of the choice process (extent to 
which 'one has an accurate or inaccurate conception about 
career decision making) were nO different following partic- 
ipation in a work experience program than control pupils'*. 

Ninth grade females (in both the experimental and control 
groups) were significantly more mature than ninth arade 
males (in both the experimental and control groups Krelative 
to the maturity of attitudes considered important^inr:* 
realistic career decision making. 

No signfficant difference was found between the experimental 
and control groups relative to the variable "self-appraisal 
in the process of career decision making." Even though 
experimental pupils demonstrated themselves to be better 
self appraisers than ,,et)ntrol pupils, it was concluded that 
ninth grade work exfierience participants were not significantly 
better able to ^naise personal job-related capabilities than 
were ninth g^^e pupils who did not participate in a work 
experience program. 

Ninth grade females in both the experimental and dontrol 
groups were significantly better able to appraise ftheir 
personal job-related capabilities than were ninth grade males 
in either group. Experimental females demonstrated -themselves 
to be the most competent self-appraisers, whereas, control 
males were concluded to be the l2aj.t competent. 

No significant difference was found between the experimental 
and control groups relative to accuracy and extent of job - 
knowledge (occupational information). It was concluded, 
therefore, that the work experience program did not signif- 
icantly increase the participants' general knowledge of the 
world of work, as assessed by the Career^Maturity Inventory . 

Ninth grade females in both the efcperimental and control groups 
demonstrated significantly more competence relative to the * 
accuracy and extent of their job knowledge than did their male 
counterparts. 

No significant difference was found between the experimental 
and control groups .in their ability to relate self to work 
(goal selection). It-was concluded, therefore, that competence 
in goal selection was not significantly enhanced for ninth gfade 
pupils who participated in the \^ork experience program. 

Ninth grade females in both the experimental and control groups 
demonstrated significantly more competence in their ability to 
*^olate self to work (goal selection) than did thTeir mal^ counter 
parts. 
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9- As a consequence of analyzing the results obtained from the 
Attitude Scale and three subsections from the Competence Test 
of the Career Maturity Inventory , it was concluded- that the 
work experience program reported herein did not significantly 
affect the career maturity of the ninth grade participants. 

The following conclusions were based upon results obtained from the 
School Sentiment Index , The School Sentiment Index was administered to' 
samples of both the experimental and dontrol groups in an attempt to 
assess the effect of the work experience program on the pupil partici- 
pants' attitude toward school. The conclusions were: 

1. Although the data reveal that pupils who» participated in 
the work experience program possessed a better compre- 
hensiye attitude. toward school than pupils who did not , 
participate, the difference between groups was not statis- 
tically significant to an acceptable level • 

♦ 

2. A significant -difference was found between the experimental 
and control' groups relative to their attitude toward learning. 
Pupils who participated in the work experience program demon- 
strated a significantly better attitude toward learning.^ It 

* was concluded that participation in the work experience program 
resulted in the difference between groups, 

3. No significant difference was found between the experimental 
and control groups relative to their attitude toward school 
structure and climate. It was concluded, therefore, that 
participation in the work experience program did not signif- 
icantly enhance participants' attitude toward school structure 
and climate. 

4. No significant difference was found between the experimental 
and control groups reldt4ve to attitude toward peers. It was 
concluded, therefore, that participation in the work experience 
program did not significantly affect participants' attitudes 
toward their classmates. 

^ b. Even though pupils who participate.d in the work experience 

program revealed a better attitude'' .toward the "notion of 
^ school," than those who did not participate, the difference 
between groups Was not acceptably significant. _ 

6. Pupils who participated in the work experience program 

demonstrated a better attitude toward their teachers, than did' 
pupils who did not participate. However, the difference between 
groups was not acceptably significant. 

Xhe following conclusions v;ere based upon results obtained from the 
Ohio Vocational Interest Survey. The instrument was administered to 
experimental and controrpupils in an attempt to assess vocatfon^l interest 
patterns. The conclusions were: ' 
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1. No significant difference was found within the experimental 
or control group between the strength of pupils highest 
assessed pretest interest areas and highest assessed posttest 
interest areas. It vias concludfed, therefore, that strength - 
of interest (excluding concern for any job area) did not 
significantly increase or decrease for pupils who participated 
in the work experience program. 

2. A significant difference within both the experimental and 
control groups was found when the strength of the highest 
pretest interest area was cpmpared to its strength on the 
posttest. It was concluded that pupils who both participated 
and did not participate in the work experience program demon- 
strated a significant change in degree of interest for an 
initially assessed high interest area, 

3. No significant difference between the experimental and control 
groups was found when the strengths of high pretest interest 
areas were compared to their posttest strengths. It was 
concluded that the pupils who participated in the work experi- 
ence program did not exhibit a significantly higher degree of 
vocational interest crystallization than pupils who did not 
participate. 

4. Pupils who participated in the work experience program demon- 
strated, over time, more change in degree of interest for 
initially assessed high interest areas than pupils who did not 
participate. It was concluded, therefore,, that the^-work 
experience program provided experimental group meirtbers with data 
and experi^ences from which to make a more realistic appraisal of 
job areas *as they relate to self. 

5. The percentage of control group pupils who were undecided about- 
post-high school plans decreased between pre and posttesting; 
however, the percentage of undecided experimental group members 
increased. It was concluded that possibly pupils who partici- 
pated in the work experience program were undergoing a more' 
thorough reassessment of future educational plans at posttesting 
than were control group members. 

6. The percentage of control groi^ pupils that planned to attend a 
vocational-technical school following high school remained the 

—irdtne between pre and posttestrRg,"ifyhereas, -r l m ost 50 p e r cent - ~~ 
fewer experimental group pupils planned to attend a vocational- 
technical school at posttesting than had indicated such at 
pretesting. One conclusion reached was that the decreased 
interest in attending a vocational -technical school was a 
function of increased exposure, during the work experience, to 
two and four year programs offered within the university 
environment. 

The following conclusions were based upon evaluative syrveys of " 
pupils ^ho participated in the work experience program, their parents, 
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their teachers, their school principal and counselor, and their work 
experience sponsors. The conclusions were: 

1. Approximately 90 percent ef the participating pupils indicated 
they learned a great d«al about different jobs and careers as 
a resuU of the work 'experience program. 

2. Approximately 95 percent of the participating pupils indicated 
that they enjoyed their work experiences at Western Kentucky 
University. The same parcentage lof responding parents indicated 
their children enjoyed the experiences provided. 

3. Approximately 75 percent of the participating' pupils indicated 
that they perceived the relationship between the work experience 
program and the curriculum offered at their junior high school'. 

4. Approximately 87 percent of the participating pupil3 indicated 
that they'^ discussed their work expenences with their parents, 
whereas, 100 percent of parenfrespondents indicated that their 
children discussed those experiences with them. 

' 5. Approximately 60 percent of the participating pupils indicated, 
that they discussed their work experiences with' their class- 
room teachers. 

5: Approximately 91 percent of the responding parents whose children 
participated in the work experience program felt the experiences 
provided were important, and 93 percent indicated that their 
children benefited from them. 

7. Approximately 63 percent of the responding parents whose children 
participated in the work experience program indica-ted that, as 
a consequence of the program, their children seemed more inter- 
ested in school . , ' 

• ^ • ■ 

a. Approximately 80 percent of the responding piirents whose 

children participated in the work experience program indicated 
that, as a consequence of the program, their children talked 
more about future occupational goals. 

9. Approximately 93 percent of the responding parents whose children 
participated in the work experience program and all of the 

cocxpmLting-^aieJJite-teachers fal.t^that such a program^ should be 

part of the regular junior high school curt'iculum. 

10. Threo of the four'satel lite teachers whose pupils participated 
in the work experience program indicated that fewer discipline- 
problems occurred following the program's implementation. 

11. All of the satellite teachers whose pupils participated. in work 
, , experiences felt that thoir pupils benefited and indicated that 

the program did not interfere with the ongoing curriculum. ■ 
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t 12. An of the satellite, teachers whose pupils participated in the 
work experience program felt that their pupils would be better 
able to make curricular decisions as they entered high school. 

13, All of the satellite teachers whose pupils participated In the 
work experience program felt that the program was transportable 
to other junior high school settings. . 

14. All of the satellite teachers whose pupils participated in the 
work experience program indicated that the academic performance 
of their pupils^id not improve as a consequence of theVogram. 

V 15, All of the cooperating satellite teachers, the Junior Higtt . 
School principal and the ninth grade counselor indicated that 
the work experiences provided the pupjls were representative 
of the world of work. 

16. Pupils participating in the work experience program demonstrated 
a degree of interest and accompl ishment ^bove the general 
expectations of their work experience sponsors. 

17. Ninety-seven percent of responding work experience sponsors 
indicated that they Hjnderstood the purpose of the work 
experience program. 

18. Ninety-two percent of responding work experience sponsors 
indicated that ninth grade pupils were not difficult to control. 

19. Ninety-two percent of responding work experience sponsors 
indicated that their unique jobs were such that good work 
experiences could be provided for ninth grade pupils. , 

20. Ninety-five percent of responding work experience sponsors 
indicated tjiat they were supportive of the program and 89 
percent felt it should be continued on a regular basis. 

The following conclusions were based upon expenditure records of the 
project being herein reported and from data gathered from practica-l arts 
teathers in-Bowling Green, Kentucky. The conclusions were: 

, \ ^ 

1. Approximate average s.et up costs for a practical artsi cl,ass_was 
$18,300. Yearly expenditures (folldWing initial set .up) 
averaged $10;700 per class, with a range of $1,150. 

2^. Of the sample drawn, *the practical arts class^ in power and 
transportation was the m6st 'expen^sive to inftially set up, but 
required less funds for continued operation*. « 

\ 

3. The yearly tost of a work experience program for 500 middle 
, school pupils, similar the one reported 'herein,^ woi^ld approx- 
'imate the averacje operational costs of tWo practical arts 
classes. * . ^ 
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Recommendations 

The following recommendations formulated by the project director were 
based upon observations made during the study and the findings of the 
study. The recommendations are: 

1. The study reported herein should be replicated utilizirfg a • 
middle or junior high school that does not offer a career 
oriented curriculum. Such a replication should provide valuable 
data regarding treatment effects in a more typical educational 
setting. . , 

2. The study* reported herein should be replicated utilizing other 
large multi^unit agencies as "prime employers" for middle school 
pupils. It is specifically recommended that the model be 
implemented and tested on a military installation where oppor- 
tunities for work experience in many or all job clusters 

^ ' appear feasible. 

*■ • , 

3. State departments of education, local school boards, and* junior/ 
middle school curricul\jm specialists should emphasize work 
experience programs as a major vehicle for facilitating sound 

^ curricular decision making^on the part of pupils making the 
. • transition from middle/junior high school t-o high school. 

4. State departments of education, local school boards, and junior/ 
middle school curriculum specialists should emphasize the 
importance- of providing work experience for middle/junior high 
pupils. as a part of and related to th^ total educational program- 
at tha.t level . 

5. Middle/ junior high school pupils should be encouraged and 
provided with opportunities to participate in a Variety of well 
developed, work experience program^ to facilitate realistic 
self-appraisal, improve decision-malcing skiTls and further 

\ develop vocational intfer6st patterns. ^ / 



\. 6*. Work experiejice programs for middle/juni^^r^high youth should 

possess a strong vocational quidance cofnponent, such that pupils 
aro provided with opportunities to verbalize, interpret, and ^ ' 
internalize experiences encountered in the work setting. 



\ 



7. Efforts should be undertaken to identify otfier multiunit agencies 
-that have .the potential for and desire to provide a variety of 
work experiences for Urge numbers of pupil workers at one time. 

I " • ; 

8. Long.] tudinal research ,in>(pstigatiQns should be conducted to 
assess and follow the career development of youth who have par- 
ticipated in work experience programs as compared to youth who 
have not had ^uch^experiences. 
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ADVISORY 'COMMITTEE FOR AN 
^^LTERNATIVK WOlvK EXPERIENCK/CAREER EXPLORATION PROGRAM 

FOR NINTH GmD'L PUPILS ' - 



External' Resource Personnel' 
♦ • 

Robert Gibson, Chairman, Department of Guidance and Counseling, 
Indiana University 

Caii Henon, President, Bowling Green/Junior Fligh School Parent- 
Tiachor Organi::-3tion, Bov;ling Green, Kentucky 

Sarah l\. Laws, Principal, BoWling Green Junior High School, 
Bowling Green/ Kentucky .« 

F^alph Mason, Chairman, Department, of Business-Distributive 
. Education and Office Admini.^tration, Indiana State University 

oit()*Mattei, Director, Cireer Education, Bowling Green School 
Sy.vtem, Bowlinq Green, Kentucky ^ ^ 

Douglas McKln^n^ Director, Practical Arts Education* Unit and ^ 
Committeeman, Kentucky Career Education Cofnmittee, Kentucky 
St*tt* Department of Education, Frankfort i ; ^ 
*' » - , 

Kobtrt II. White, Executive Director, South Carolina . State 
• !vnw>r/ Coun^jn 1 <jn -Voca 1 1 onra 1 ^^ducat^on 



Uni versitv Resource' Personnel s 
.ft * 

VJnyne Ashley,, As;^istant Prohi^sof, Counselor Education,. 
Wrstern Kontucky University 

Kmmott Burkoon, HeJd, Coun^^unox KJucation, Western Kentucky 
Hn I v*^r.-^ 1 ty, 

i;ranklin OonU^y, fleed, Industrial Education and Technology, 

Vh itoin Kont^ioky Univ^^rsLty ^ . . ^ 

Mary P:(lWr}r<U, l)op ir Lmenta I oeciet3ry. Office of Educational 
Ro^iMfch, Westt-rn Kcnt'i^jky' Un i vers i ty 



University Resource Personnel (cont.) 



v\Mii tin A. rloy l, Ih-.i^i, Hum** Econtimics unU Family Livin^j, 
Vve:;torn Kentucky University 

Willicjm H l^-onarJ, Aisocidte Professor Speech and Theatre 

avi Director, Uni vetsity ^heatre. Western Kentucky University 

C'Kiytun Riley, Director, Distributive Education, Western 
Kcntufky Univer.^ity 

Jcjme:" San^Iers, Assistant Professor, Media Services, Western 
Kentucky University 

Shjrun J. Scivvicjo, Instructor, Dental Hygiene, Western Kentucky 

rnr^oroi ty 

/ : 

Norm' J. Schira, Coorninator, Health Occupations Education, 
v:cst'_rn Kentucky University 

Flolliv' Sharpe, jiedJ, Basines*^ Education and Office Administration, 

Wo:itorn KontucK.y University 



As Iho pr(Kjram under consideration is being 
" > imin^ stertMi by Western's Center for Career 
»Ti i VucMtionil Te<ichcr E.nicat ion, the follovin«j 
tcif: tht^ Center vili participate' in ' 
;u -et iCt L-'M 1 1 : 

M . ''ur^ I,, *>ir»^.:tor, Center feu Car<"^*r .«nd Vo«*"«« tional 
! . -K* X : .'jr t i jn, lv», ^rt-^rn K'^^ntucky University 

,v>tin. I , . K» • e jf Oh /vssi'-itapl , Center for Career -in*^* 
.ticinii T< r^M r f:.u'%ilinn, W^Fitern Kontucl;y Uni vr^rsity 

Vin'>nu J. Feck, Assocwjte Professor, Occupational Education, 

rn F»rt *_'ky l'nl/or^nty 

y li ' i ! L Art^^ Instructor a;-d Teacher Coordinator, 

. Hr).vlir^ n Junior Uixju School and Western Kentucky 

i *n A •! 

:i til. I, R*' av-:» .^^. i^fo\lL, Center for C*i,ocr an^i Vociatioual 
l^ '* t :: • . tt»in Ki'iit.irky Universally 
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stiff. Center for Career Dnd\ Voc^itiona 1 
Teacher Eaucation (cont-) , \ 

\ 

Jo'^n HiUison, Assistant Professor, Occiipat lona L Educationi 
WciUt'rn Kentucky University \ \ 



*Mvirr. Nov.ton, Research Associate, Center f^r Career and Vocational 
TK.ich-r Eiiucation, Western Kentucky University 

♦Betty Robcrtsjn, Research Assistant, JCenteryfor Career and 
Voc<it ion.il Tejcher Eciucation, Western Kent^ucky University 

V 

\ 

*Koqer D. Vincent, Staff "Assistant, Center foA Career and 
V,c>ti-mril Teacher EJucation^ Western Kentufcky University 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEE- AGENDA 

An Alternative Work Experience/ Career Exploration Prcqrar. 
Dean's Conference Room 
College of Education 
Western Kentucky University 
February 5, 1975 



s 



10:00 a.m. Openinfj Remarks 



Kenneth Brenner 
Assistant Dean 
College of Education 

Norman Ehresman 
Director 

Center for Career and 
Vocational Teacher Education 



10:10 a.m. 



. IntrodUiition of 
Participants 



Mark Newton 
Project Director 



10:15 a.m. Orientation to 

Bowling Green Junior High 



Judy Given 
Teacher-Coo rdi nator 



10:33 .^.n. Slido Presentation of 
Project Pilot 



Mark Newton 
Project Director 



11:00 a.m. Ro.Ktion/Discussion of 
Presentation 



Committee Members 



1Z:15 p.n». Lunch 



1:00 p.m. Questions for Discussion 
From Project Staff . 



Committee Members 



3:00 p.n. 



Adjourn 
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CONCERNS OF THE PROJECT STAFf 



1. What Is the best methodology for orienting sponsors to program 
objectives, such that student partlclpatlQi^ is emphasized? 



a. Individual contact 

b. group orientation 

c. • other 



Is It most beneflclal Vor the student If he/she participates only 
In experiences ^Tch are commensurate with his/her measured and 
expressed 1 interests? 



3.^,^K6uld student participants be evaluated relative to their on-campus 
; experiences? 

If so, t)n what variables? 

If ^so, who should conduct the evaluation? 



4. On what variables should student participants evaluate the program? 

5. What variables should be of prime concern ^rel ati ve to developing 
* an overall Internal program evaluation model? 
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PUPIL WORK EXPERIENCE PLAN FOR 
CYCLES I AND II 
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/ '.ruiJirii WORK immms/mm iximoration plan 

Cycle 

Dates • . 

The ' Western Kentucky University* will permit the pupils 

listed below » from Bowlipq Green Junior Hiqh School, to participate in career exoloratinn. 

c»ctivities under the supervision of ^ the purpose of 

gaining knowledge and experiences in the occupational area{s) related to ^ 



*• 

•O'ltes 


Work £xpefience/Career Exploration Activities 


February 27 


Wei come 

Program Orientation 

Understanding Interests Workshop * 
Career Films 
Safety Workshop 


March 6, 18, 27 

m 


1. • " 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 







Career ExpforatinTn Sponsor 



STUDENT WORK EXPERIENCE/CAREER EXPLORATION PLAN 

Cycle 

Dates 



The 



_, Western Kentucky University, will permit the 



pupils listed below, from Bowling Green Junior High School, to participate in career 

exploration activities under the supervision of \ for the 

purpose of gainincj knowledge and experiences in the occupational drea{s) related to 



Dates 



^pril 3, 10, 24 
& 

May 1 



May 1 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



Work Experience/Career Exploration Activities 



Program Evaluation 



Student Participants: 
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AREER COUNSELING FILMS: SERIES A 



$ a career as a technician for you? 

^a^career in the health^services for you? 
s a sales career for -you? 
s a career- in machining for you? 
s a career in the service industries for you? 

I 

s a career in government for you? 

s a career in radio or television for you? 

s a career in the hotel or motel business for you?- 

s a career in finance, insurance or real estate for you? 

s a career in electronics manufacturing for you? # 

5 a career in clerical work for you? 

s a careeV in the profes^i<Sns^for you?, 

s a career in management for you? , 
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Gary Lakofka 

Cycle I Manufacturing A Construction , 
(March) Dr. Frank Conley . 

Industrial Arts Building Off. #300 

Ph. 745-3251 

Cycle II Machine Work ^ 
(April') Mrs. Sharon Crawford 

Helm-Cravens Library -{4th Floor)^ 
Ph.^ 745-3951 . ' 

* 

If you have any problems contact: 

* . ' r ' 

The program staff ^ 
463 College' ar^ucation 
Ph. 745-3441 
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An AUern^ative Work llxperience/Career Exploration 
Program for- Ninth Gr^ade Pupils 



flark ftewton, Project Director ' 
Contor*for Career and Vocational Teacher ETiucation 
^Western Kentucky -University ^ 
^Bov'/linq Green, Kentu^cky 
42101 • ■ / * " 



^ I flornian D. Chresnian, Director 

Center for Career and Vocational Teacher Education 

' s, ^Wastern Kentucky Un.iversity^ 

— ^ Bowlinq Green, Kentucky 

42101 ,^ . 



An Alternative Work Experience/Career Exploration Proqraw 
for Ninth Grade Pupils V 

The iTiain objective of Project ACE (Apimitive Career Exploration) 
!s to develop, operational ize, and test the effects of a creative aiodel 
that provides hands-on exploration and work experiences for middle 
school pupils. « 

3y May 1975, Western Kentucky University. In cooperation with the 
Sowl inrr Green Junior High School, will have provided intensive, planned 
career exploratory experiences for approximately 145 ninth qrade pupils. 
Each pupil will have had an opportunity to explore (through participation 
and. observation), two occupational areas on the University caucus. At least 
40 supervised hours of exploratory experiences will be provided per student 
in the two career areas. Each student will be placed according to his/her 
assessed interests as indicated by the Ohio Vocational Interest Survey 
and by expressed interests as indicated by the exploratory practical arts 
area selected for study upon enterina the ninth grade. Students will be 
assigned to sponsors wfio are employees of the University and who volunteered 
their assistance for this endeavor. Related instruction and supplemental 
exploratory activities will be provided at the middle school In the practical 
arts area of interest to eaoli pupil. 

A premise upon which Project ACE rests Is that Western Kentucky 
University is a typical employer In most respects. Employees of the book- 
store, snack bar. bowling alley. University farm, hospital, cafeterias.. 
T.V. studio, computer centers, and other University sectors\h1re personntl 
who must neet the same employmnt standards and productlofMiJqulrefflents as 
those who work in similar private enterprises. The University as an 
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employer is atypical, however, in that it has the potential for offering 
and rianaqinq exploratory experiences in all fifteen United States Office 
of education occupational clusters. Most work experience/career exploration 
programs cannot provide such a wide range of exploratory experiences." 

In Noveniber, 1974, 20 students participated in a program pilot. 
Program modifications resulting from situations encountered during the 
pilot and reconinendations of the progran* advisory connittee will be instituted 
durint] the next phase, whicn begins in March, 1975. 

A cooperative spirit on the part of Western Kentucky University and 
the Doivlinq Green Independent School System is expected to be a key 
factor in the success of a realistic, meaningful, and transportable alternative 
work experience/career exploration program for middle school students. 
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APPENDIX G 

SPONSOR INFORMATION SHEET AND 
HELPFUL HINTS 

/ 



/ 



4 



AM ALTEMATIVE WORK EXPERIEMCE/CAREER EXPLORATION , 
PROGRAM FOR WMTH GRADE PURILS 

S^OR'S INFORMATION SMECT 

•Mn^rfinJfr?^^**- IT to provide career exploration/work 

sS! •*^i'»9 8~"n9 Green Junior High 

TK- program was conducted last scMSter on our cMDus 

The^f 01 lowing "helpfuV hints" were derived as a consequent of th^ pfS^lS* 

Helpful Hints for Sponsors 

II^^Kfl^'*^I^??P?''^*"" "culture shock- as a part 

?LwJL^"I*I?' '^T"* ^^^^ ^^^^ « ■•k^ng pupils 

feel comfortable and accepted will help all«y sow anxletlesT 

2) Pupils profit best from participatory (handsH>n} experiences. 

3) The pupils you are sponsoring have demons^ted some degree of 
interest in your specific carepr area. a7 much exploration of 
your career area as possible (education r^lred, various levels 
within your career, related careers, your life style, etc.) Is 
very profitable for pupils. 

4) Pupils profit fro«, an explanation of why the specific career 
related activities in which they are engaged are of value. 

5) Remember, 14' year-olds are "active" by nature. 

6) The time when your pupils break for lunch is your decision. You 

wish to negotiate an appropriate time with those you sponsor. 
Many times pupils like to eat with their peers and report back to 
their station at a time specified by their sponsor. 

7) He will conuct your office if a pupil you are sponsoring is absent. 

®^ nlf''FrfM.!I?«*M^*?'*2 *° ^^"^ ^*!!*''*' PO^"* College 

back to the junior high school, by bus. . ' 

pr4rS°SficeiH41)"' °^ irises, -please contact the 
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SPOHSCR'S rHFOWUTIOM SHEET (con't) 

Sponsor Orientation Session 

The following dates have been arranged for your cotfVenlence In 
at^dlng a sponsor orlenUtlon session. Tqu «ay attend on: 

r 

— . ^ lis ^ ^ Pl^e 

A) February 28, 1975 11;00 -,12:00 OUC Rm. 230 

or 

B) March 3, 197^ 11:00 - 12:00 OUC An. 230 

or . * ^ K 

C) March. 4, 1975 _ 11:0CL- 12:00 OUC ta. 230 

/■ • 

Student Arrival times ^n d Dates 

Cycle 1 Cycle 2 

IJate Time " Date Time 

" 2*''^ L " ^'^ 3 9:00'- 1:30 

. March 18 9:00 - 1:30 April 10 9:00 - 1-30 

March 27 / 9:00 - 1:30 April 24 9:00 - 1:30 

Nay 1 9:00 -11:30 

Further questions or concerns may be answered by contacting Nark Newton, 
Roger Vincent, Judy Given, or Betty Robertson at: 

The Center for Career and Vocational 
Teacher Education 
403 College of Education • 
Phone: 745-3441 
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APPENDIX H 

DESCRIPTION OF CAREER EDUCATION IN 
THE BOWLING GREEN CIH" SCHOOLS 
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C^CAmtn fOUCATKM. K it il 

IndilMildilllScllMlSvtlMII . ^ 



CA«E€R EOUCATIOrj is A STRATEGY FQR TEACNINQ In ^U^Omm. 



• The career cducatum pri>|^am in che Bo%rliiig Gfceii City Schools is m its third 
year of operutum. Project PF-OPLE. synonymous wtfh Cwcr E|^ation, is an acro- 
nym tor Personal Enhancement <if OccufMCional Ptepafattoa chrourii Ufe-Cencned 
Education. Project PECVLE mvolifes the total staff, aftd is tlMifo«|yy inttkuooiia- 
1/ /ed. K 1 2. The profEram is people-oriented and tife<enteicd aromd the teacher, 
the student, an^ the person-in-rhf-occupation. 



tLlMINTAflY CAMeR AWAIII|»C1I 

In the ^Ictncntarv f^ades. students have the 
opportunity eo oecome acquainted with a 
variety of occupations. usin|( the U. S. Offke 
•of Ecucation's 15 job clusters as a reference 
point tor career education unit studies. All 
schools and all staff members use care^ edu- 
cation as their strategy for teaching; one or 
more resource persons are interviewad by the 
students as part of the unit study in an effort 
to humanize the curriculum. Relevancy to 
subject matter is achieved as students aid in 
planning their work, using traditional texts 
and refcrcn4.e materials to relate their appli- 
iatu>n to the worjd of work and thr resource 
persons interviewed. » 




JUNIOR HIGH CAREER EXPLORATION. (M| 




The Junior High studentt build upon their 
awareness* of the world of work virith the 
opportunity to exf>erience **hands*on'* acti- 
vities in the Practical Arts program. This area 
affords the studenu a selection of ten of fhe 
fifteen job clus.ters for in-depth study and 
manipulation of the basic tools used in vari- 
ous occupations. Career curriculum units are 
presented in all classes; resource persons ake 
mtrrvievi^ as pansf the continuing aware- 
neu of dtej^oHd^oTw^ Intensified guid- 
ance at the junior high level assists, the 
student in asse.<(sment of himself and hia 
'^pabilities in order to plan and prepare for 
his career. 
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tEfMOfl HIGH SCHOOL CAREER 



DjriiiK the high school year«» students pursue 
chetr tentaiive career choice with a prop-am of * 
scuilies which will preoare tiyrm for future 
work. An on<ampus nigh school rocational 
program provides the students with a variety of 
cspcrif nces for skill drvek>pnicnt. All academic 
areas include career educatiim unit studies; 
iffain, the relationship between the subiect 
wtnji caught and its use in thi real world k 
scresaed as human resources are utiliaed. An 
OA-campus placement service offers scudencs 
emoloyment positions in eithdr part-time or 
fulf time job situations. 
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APPENDIX I 

INSTRUMENTS FOR PUPIL EVALUATIONS 
OF CYCLES I AND II 
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NINTH GRADE WORK EXPERIEHC,E/CAREER EXfLORATION 
STUDENT..QUESTIONNAIRE 



* Directions: 



You have now finished the first half of your work experience/ 
career exploration program at Western Kentucky University. We are 
very interested to know what you honestly think about it so far. 

Please circle the letter(s) which best describes how you feel 
about each sentence. Your answer. will tell us if you STRONGLY AGREE,' 
AGREE, DISAGREE, or STRONGLY DISAGREE with^each sentence. Read each 
sentence carefully and BE HONEST ABOUT HOW YOU FEEL ABOUT IT. 



1. The first day at Western helped me to understand 
* \/hat-this program is all about. 

2. On the first day I learned a lot about my interests 
from the way the OVIS test was expl lined and by 
usinq the tKorkbook I was given, 

3. The things Mr. Niva tola us about safety at 
Western were important. 

4» The films I saw helped me understand different 
careers. 

'5. The films I saw were a waste of time. 
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6. I have learned a lot about different jobs 
and careers since coming to Western. 



7. This kind of program would be a waste of time 
for other ninth grade students. 

B. I have enjoyed my experiences at Western. 

9. My career sponsors at" Western have been helpful. 

10. My career sponsors at Western are not interested 

- in me. ■ 
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SA 

SA 

SA 
SA 

$A 

SA 
SA 

SA 

SA 



A 

A 

A 
A 



A 
A 

A 



D 

D 

D 
D 



0 
D 
0 



sa 

SO 

SD 
SD 

SD 

SD 
SO 

Sj)^ 

SD 



11. My career sponsors at Western 

^;^want me to learn as much as I cait about 
their careers 

12. I DO NOT like my career sponsors at 
Western. 

13. . It is hard for me to see what this program 

has to do with the classes I am taking at 
the Junior High. 




SA 
SA 

SA 



14. I understand why I was placed in the career areas 
in which I am working/exploring. , .SA 

15. My career sponsor(s) have let me do things 
instead of just watching. SA 

16. I talk to my parents about the things I do 

at Western. - SA 



A 
A 

A 
A 

A 
A 



D 

» 

D 

I 



SD 
SD 

SD 
SO 

SD 
SD 



General Information 



1. Hhat- was the location of >your work experience/career explpratlon? 
(Please give either-ttrenlgpartmient', area o»: your sponschr's name) 



2. If you have any comments about the program so far, please list them 
below. We are interested in anything you have to say about the 
program. 



A 
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NINTH GRADE WORK 'EXPERIENCE/CAREER EX^ ORATION 
. STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



. Directions: 



Today you completed the second half (Cycle II) of your worfc experience/ 
career exploration program at Western Kentucky University. We are very 
Interested to know what you think about this last half of the program. 

Please circle the letter(s) which best describes how you feel about 
each sentence. Your answer will tell us. If you STRONGLY AGREE, AGREE, 
J)ISAGREE, or STRONGLY DISAGREE with each sentence. Read each sentence 
caref-ully and BE HONEST ABOUT HOW YOU FEEL ABOUT IT. 



1. I learned something ngwkbout Jth^ world of work. 

2 . Four days -1 n one, area "are: too many*. 



3. Thfs program has helped' me to better under- 
stand what kind of work I vrauld like 'to do.. 

4. I le^rne4,what sklll^s are necessary to. get • * 
a job In the area I explored. 

5. My. experiences helped me to see why it is ' 
Important to stay In school, 

6. ' I have .learned alot about different jobs, 

and careers since coming to Western., " 

\ 

-7. This- kind of program would be good for ' 
other ninth grade students. . * 

a. I have enjoyed my experiences at Western. 

- . \ ■ 

9. My^xiareer sponsor's at Western have been 
helpful. 

It). My career sponsors at Western were 'inter,ested 
In me. ' 



SA A 

SA A 

SA A 

SA A 

SA A 

SA A 

SA A 

\ 

SA A 

SA A 

« 

SA" X 



D 
0 



D 
D 

D 

D 

D 

0 



SD 
SO 

SD 

SD 

SD 
SD 

SD 

SD 

SO 

SD 
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11. My career sponsors at Western wanted 
me to learn as much as I could about 

their careers. SA A 

12. I liked my career sponsors at Western. SA A 

13. This program has helped roe toNinderr 

stand why my classes at the Junior SA A 

High are important. 

14. I understand why I was placed in the career 

areas in which I am working/exploring. SA A 

15. My career sponsor (s) have let me do things 

instedfi^ of just watching. SA A 

16. I talk to my parents ^«bout the things I 

did at Western. SA A 

17. I talk to my teachers about the things ^ 

I did ajt Western. SA A 

18.S The program staff members (other than 

sponsors) were helpful. SA A 

general Information 

1. What was the location of your work experience/career exploration? 
(Please give either the department, area or your^sponsor's name) 



2. If you have any comnents about the second half of the program, please 
list them below. We are interested In anything you have to say about 

the program. 



THANK YOU VERY MUCH 
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APPENDIX J 
SCHOOL SENTIMENT INDEX 
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SCHOOL SENTIMENT INDEX 



Directions: For each statement, indicate the extent to which you agree or 
disagree by marking the answer sheet: 

if you strongly agree 

b) if you agree 

c) if you disagree 

d ) If you strongly disagree 

For example: 

I. My classes are too easy. 

If you disagree with the statement you should mark C on the answer sheet as 
follows: 



There are no right or wrong answers, so respond to each item as honestly as 

you can. 



1. My teachers rarely explain to me why I deserve the grades I earn on 
assignments and tests. 

2. I do my best in school. 

3. My teachers are interested in the things I do outside of school 

4. Each mcrninq I look forward to coming to school. 

5. My school has too many rules. 

6. My teachers ^illcw stMdents son*e choice in what they stuJy vi class. 

7. I often feel, rushe'^ and nervous at school. 

8. My teachers rive as pgnments* that are too difficult. 

9. Students hfre^arsn^t very friendly. 

10. My teachers try tc m^ke their subjects Interesting to me. 

11. I hate having to do homework. 
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12. My tea.hers are interested in whdt I have to say. 

13. When I'm at school, I'm unhappy. 

14. This school is run like a prison. 

15. In most of ray classes, individual students can choose assignwents which 
are interesting to them. 

16. If I did something wrong at school, I know I would get a second chance. 

17. My teachers give assignments that are just busy-work. 

18. I enjoy working on class projects with other students. 

19. My teachers really like thelj subjects. 

20. I would rather learn a-fiew sport than play one I already know. 

21. My teachers are personally concerned about me. 

22. School depresses me. 

23. Whenever Tm called to one of the offices at schoal, I fael upset. 

24. I think there is too much pressure in school. 

25. My teachers give me too much work. 

26. School is a good place for making friends. 

27. My teachers are boring. 

28. I like the challenge of a difficult assignment. 

29. My teachers doti't try to understand young people. 

30. I stay home fronj school whenever Pcan. 

31. My classes are too big. 

32. I'm very interested in what goes on at this school. 

33. My teachers explain assignments clearly. 

34. In school I have to irien*crize too many facts. 

35. The main reason for going to school is to learn. 

36. If I had a serious problem, I don't know one teacher in iny school 
I could go to. 

37. Students have enough voice in determining hOM this school is run. 

38. Hy teachers have encourtged me to think for nofself . 
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39. My teachers have been fair to me. 

40. I usually don't get involved In many school activities. 

41. My teachers won't give me any idea of lihat will be on their tests. 

42. I really like most^f the kids at this school. 

43. My teachers don't allow me to be creative. 

44. Teachers recognize Rfy right to a different opinion. 

45. I get tired of listening to teachers talk all the time. 

46. I attend many school events. 

47. I like to talk to my teachers after class. 

48. I think iT\y teachers are too old-fashioned. 

49. I really feel I'm part of n\y school* 

50. My teachers frequently show a lack of preparation. 

51. It is difficult for a new student to find friends here. 

52. I have a good relationship with most of my teachers. 
.53. My favorite classes are those in which I learn the most. 

54. I would like to go to school all year long. 

55. Each September I look forward to the beginning of school. 

56. Our school is so large, I often feel lost in the crowd. 

57. I usually get the grade I deserve In a class. 

58. My teachers are friendly toward the students. 

59. I try to do good work In class. 

60. My teachers still respect me as a person even when I've done poorly 
oh my school work. 

61. I like school better than nty friends do. 

62. There's no privacy at school* 

63. My teachers let me know what Is expected of me. 

64. I enjoy the social life here. 

65. My teachers grade me fairly. 
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66. There are many closed groups of students here. 

67. ftdieri like working with young people. 

68. ', I often buy books with n^y own money. 

69. My teachers are too. concerned with discipline. 

70. I liked school better when I was In elementary school than I do now. 

71. At school, other people really care about me. 

ifficf**"^*'* ^ ^^^^ *° *" 

73. My teachers will discuss grade changes with me. 

college****^^ * "''^ '"^"^ students\ If they're not going to 

/5. I do more school work than just what is assigned. 

76. Teachers at my school cannot control their classes. 

77. My teachers give me individual help willingly. 

78. Lunch time at school is not fun. 

79. My teachers are often impatient. 

80. If I had the choice, I wouldn't go to school at all. 

81. My teachers have "pets." 

82. My teachers often waste too muc|i time explaining things. 

83. I follow the school rules. 
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APPENDIX K 
EXTERNAL EVALUATION REPORTS 
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An Alternative Work Brperience / Career Sxploratlon 
Program for Klnth Grade Piqplle 
An Experimental Stu^jr 
Western Kentucky Uhiverelty 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 



Evaluation Report 
Lillian Buckingham 



Site Visit 
Western Kentucky Unlveraity 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 
April 9, i), 11, 1975 

108 
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In accordance with the request of the Project Director of "An AlternatiTC 'rfork Experience/ 
Career Exploration Program for Ninth Gr^ide Pupils: An Experiioental Study" an evaluation 
of the programmatic aspects was to be made, ikch of the two evaluators i«as to prsMnt 
his/her findings to tne Center Staff and submit a witter report within thirty days. 

Information about the program^ 8up}X)rtive background^ and internal evaluation appendices 
were readily available. During the on site visits the following educators gave further 

insi/^hts into the program: 

Norman Ehresman 
Hark Newton 
John Hanel 
Judy Given ' 
Betty Robertson 
Roger Vincent 
Larry Conner 
Vincent Feck 
Walter Kleenan 
Clayton Riley 
Sarah Laws 
Otto Mattel • 
Erma Hunt 
Hs. T. Carter 
Shirley Glbbs 
, Krs. Karsner 
Jerry H. Lyons 
Hrs* Boderick 
Mrs. Doughity 
WiUiam Lanb 

Teachers in Mara Satellite «^ Bowling Green Junior Hlsh 
Students (27 individuals on work/experLmce stations} 

During the visit, the evaluator met with the Project Staff for ■ overview of the progr»^ 
discussion of activities, note of the various record keeping and notation system^ and 
further delineation of responsibilities. A visit to the Junior High^ a ride on the 
bus vdth tho students to university station^ discussions with administrative force at 
Bowling Green Junior High> sponsor? and other faculty members^ professional and non- 
professional^ and students provided further innlepth understanding of the dynamic 
project, its potentials, its strengths and weaknesses^ and its overall accompllshMnts* 

The report is therefore based on these facts gathered from a very responsive^ thoroughly 
dedicated body of citisens in the educational milieu. 

\^ CoBBiwidatlons 

A prograM^of this depth and promise can point with pilde to these Merits: 

The organ! zat^iQnal structure for the staff* follow-up and provision for future program 
developaienb and evaluation \ 

The responsive >dllingness of the sponsors to take on additional tasks 

The energin^ bank of resource personnel 
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The involvement of professionals, para-prof6ssionals^- and non-professionals in a work/ 
.•xperience setting for junior hi«h students addressed to neet the real life experiencM 
of youth in the mitWle educitional level 

The professional approach of the C«ter Staff as laplenentars and facilitators of the 
Spcmsorship System with no ov<r tones of supervision 

The maintenance of records and charts for eaM of conauni cation, identification and 

nodification 



The close, iiirm cooperation between the Bowling Green Independent School District and 
the university system, between university and junior hiph Taeultles, and an enthusiastic 
highly visible and professional Center 3taff with all who are involved in the exMriMiital 
program 

- The extensibh olTthe Career Education concept into Western Kentucky Universitj . 

The adherence to the clearly delineated process with provisions for changes and 
necessary additions ,/ ^ 

The procedures for the selection of the youth clearly defined, orderly arranged ulth *r 
definite responsibilities spelled out for the^youth ^\ 

The. provision of continued funding of this unique project 

The -attainment of obtainable, identifiable goals with provisions for growth and further 
expansion of sponsorships by university personnel 

The booklet "Understanding Interest", an excellent vehicle for students' use and pottatial 
resource for teacher-training classes, in-service woiicshopa. f^or teadiers in Bowling Qtnm 
Independent School District 

Provisions for a variety of product evaluations 



Reconimendations 

Western Kei^tucky University over the years has addressed itself to serving .the educational 
needs of the coninunity and the regional ree^uireBents.' It has officially stated ita 
purposes and objectives. It has kept cutrent with the demands on its teacher* by the 
establishaent of a Center for Career/ Vocationj(l Teacher Iducation and^ has spelled out 
the resources to be firnished. Within its scope of operation is an awareness of its 
consultative function to the public school system in providing realistic work expsrlences 
in all phases of occupational exploration and preparation. IspeciaUj in need of 
"hands on" experiences are the active, rapidly developing, uncertain youth in the Junior 
high school. For these, the project undertake by Western Kentucky University might 
determine the meri.ts of work experience program. 

As keys to the program, it is essential that sponsors within the university system be 
totally oomnitted to the new direction, seek to absorb the eperging adult and offer 
meaningful experiences for students^' understanding and attendant decision making. The 
sponsors who are volunteers must be properly prepared for their role and functions 
and encouraged ttiroughout the program withdut the feeling of addiUonal buhlens on their 
time or insufficient help with these younger students. A step In the right direction 



no 



3- ' ' 

has been taken and a profesoional camaraderie and rapport ha9r1)een established, Honever^ 
the following, recommendations are made fcr the improvement oP tho plan, the enrichaient 
of those involved, and for the exenplary features that can^i^ transported and used 
I' by other institutions, 

it is therefore recommended thiat: ^ 

1. the orientation of sponsors include a deeper ;t^erstar\ding of the Junior high youth 
and their potential, the skills youth bring^^o the stations, their need for action- 
centered experiences, and the proframs offered in the junior high st:hck>I. 

- - " — 

2* the sponsors visit and neet with the junior high school faculty, and discuss ways 
in dealirfg vdth these developing. youth in an adult-level setting. 

3, the sponsors and junior high school faculty develop an exchange information route 
for student grovrth and iraprovenent. 

4, the sponsors share with the junior high teachers the types of explorati<m activities 
to be cov«*ed during the student participation as set forth in the contract. 

5, the sponsors keep the manbers in their -depaCrtmrnts informed about the activities 
carried on, the results and changes occuring and encourage others in the university 
setting to participate at some time. 

4. the current sponsors serve as the nucleus on an Advisoxy Connlttee to the Center 
Staff in concert with representatives from the Bowling Green Junior High for the 
continuation of the program in order to refine activities, identify time involvement 
in a pirticular experience, react to outcomes, etc. 

7. the sTX)nsors arrangeofor a meeting with the junior high educators at the conclusion 
of the second cycle to discuss the, outcomes, results, and set in motion the mechanics 
for refinement and improvanmt in sponsorship delivery of worl^experiences and 
exploration for junior high youth. 



Inasmuch, as the Bowling Green Independent School District has established a firm commit- 
ment to Career Education and defined the philosophy so that youth and the educator will 
fulfill these goals, the junior high staff has developed and Implemented unique pro- 
cedures which enable these students to explore and prepare for the next dioic^s. The/ 
faculty responsible to a superb administrator is well versed in the concepts, well 
organized and highly irmovative, and exceptionally well informed about their students. 
The organisational structure provides fdr flexibility of scheduling, sampling of 
exploratory experiences, and in depth counseling and guidance of the students^ 

It is then^fcre recommended that: 

1. prior to the institution of thfe work station at the university, the junior high staff 
arrange anjjtfoni^ meeting with the sponsors In the junior high for the. purposes 
of F.ett^ingto know one another, to see the facilities and program operation - a true 
»apport. 

A word of caution: this is not the time to mind-set the sponsors relative to students' 
befmvioral problems. A general overall feeling of the strength to be developed^ the 
fact that work models are highly visible and the effect on the youth culture as an 
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• entity in career education will serve much purpose. The availability of the 
junior high staff for resource could be determined at this particular meeting* 
Also the discussion of the work involved in the sponsorship program can be discussed 
infonnally. _ . — ^ 

2. during the students' exploration visit, the junior high teachers be available 
in the Center at the University to serve as resource specialists to the sponsors. 
During these scheduled visits fie junior high educator may give further insight 
In the middle school. program, Offer some facts relative to student behavior, 
perhaps .Ive sugger^tibns for activities that could be incorporated into the program, 
reinforce skills at the junior high level and gather first-hand knowledge of youths* 
reactions in an adult training session, etc, , * , 

Just as communication elements need to be considered for the strengthening of this project, 
so are the time factors iraportiht allies. Faculties and students have alluded to or 
spoken about the tire schedules. For the expansion, strengthening and determining of 
the future continuing success, it is recommended that: 

. 1. the satellite group be identified early in September at the time that the insurance 
enrollment is begun. ^During this period parents c^n be alerted to the program, 
students' involvement and outcomes, parental understanding of the need for insurance, 
and permission for the student to participate in this experience • - 

* * ' ■ ' ^ 

2. sponsors should study their particular work stations, rftt only for exploratory fwctions" 
but the time for students to be on the ^ob. These time slots, including length of 
time in each segment, a morning or aftemobn shift, should become a part of th« 
work station. The summation of all factors therefore in the work/experience should 
be lodged vdth the Center Staff and sent to the junior high stations for further 
implementation and determination of student program - released time. ' ^ 



;Sug?:estion: If more sponsors can be attracted to the program, and opportunities for 
morning and afternoon experiences can be provided in the university and through the 
flexible exploratory oxposure^for the junior high through fall, winter and spring seasons 
and over the various shifts. There are many advantages foj all concerned. 

The alternative work expefience has a rich mine of information and strong stipport of those 
for whom it is intended, and dedicated, committed faculties interested in the continuance 
of this unique program. The following recommendations made are indicative, of this . 
evaluator's conviction that such a program should ba oontinuej[ enlarged, transporttd 
and acknowledj^ed as exemplary and far->sighted# ^ 

^ 

1. A culminating conversation or conference should be provided to irtcl\*de sponsors, 

department heads, faculties and administrators. During this sessicm, a panel p 
consisting of a student from the woric/experience -program, a parent, a sponsor, 
an ^administrator at the college and junior high level should describe, react to, 
Rive results, offer suggesticms, etc. Among the audience should be representatives 
from the State Department of Education, i. e., Vocational-Technical Sducation, 
Curriculum,. Higher Education, Guidance and Counseling, as many as possible of 
Bowling Green School Board members. Principals, Career Education Director, 
< and media. 
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2. » The sponsors of the progr.-ims who willingly hare volunteered and' carried on additional 

tasks, snould be officially recognized at a University SUff Meeting with a suoBary ' 
of their extension of expertise in the univeraity satting baeocdng part of their 
dossier. Perhaps the students and the Junior high staff might participate acti^osly 
as veil as cover the event in their school papers. " » " - ^""^^^^^ 

3. A description of this innovative program geared to th« level of thosa for.whoi it 
IS intended should be disseminated throughout the State Departneat of Education' • 
m xentucky, to the Bowling Green connnunity, and the university astern, 

» 

Observationa 

?h^d^%rr'?'^ °^ time ther^ is provision for improvements in the quality of-ihe progra." 
through experience and timee . ^ . """^ 

S^what^wcrif dSJI^^ sponsors are' changing with a deeper understanding 

A total* school philosophy for a strong career education program in the Junior hi«h 
alS-^^e" Ja^io"; 'fo^V^Sth^'^'" "^'"'''^ ''^'^'^ ^^^""^ e^loration 

The professional warmth, pe.^sonal interest in students, the superb Center Staff, the 
willmgness.of sponsors, and the on-going dedipation of the Junior high staff hare added ■ 
luster and strength to a unique progran. ^ auuou 

/^^^^ Junior high vdll be strengthened, continued so all youth may have 

additional information in order to make wiser decisions. 

Western Kentucky. University belief in the program is substantiated by its retundinc 
plans for the Life Career Games of Walt and Benjamin, and potential inclusion in the 
School Community Relations of the Office of the University; * 
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The following report will be an expansion of the oral evaluation and 
presentation on April 11, 1975. 

As indicated in the presentation, this written evaluation will concern 

I 

itself wit^h sponsor's connents, junior high faculty'^ comenta, recoonenda- 
tions In these areas, and observations of the program. 

The itatements will, hopefully, be clear, concise, and td the point. 

1 

Recoancndations are made to you as suggestions with no definite procedure 
to correct the matter. It is felt that you have the capabilities to remedy^ 
these minor problems. | 

SPONSOR'S COMMENTS 

1. Junior high school students demonstrated a high degree of interest . 
. nd their accomplishments while on the job were over and above the 
expectations of the sponsors. 

2. Time students were on campus for hands-on experiences. 

a. In some areas the time element was too short to provide the 
student with nothing more than a superficial experience. 

b. At other times, students were not on campus to be exposed to^ 
worthwhile experiences (ex: Recreation, Military, Science). 

c. At present, the afternoon working session tends to be a waste 
of time and/or insufficient to provide a "quality" hands-on 
experience. 

3. Sponsored related "hands-on" experiences should be on a 1 to 1 
relationship jto provide quality experiences. 

4., Information should be available to each sponsor on each student that 

, is assigned to him. the following areas could possibly be provided: 

a. Interests that student might have in the particular areas 

b. Experiences that he/she would like to do while on the job 

c. Identification of behavioral problems 

d. What experiences the student has already been exposed to 

e. Anyother pertinent information 

5. Students lacked adequate information in certain areas of exploration 
(ex I He'alth occupations) 

6. Sponsors were not always "sure" what they were to do o^ their 
responsibildtiea or liaitations as a resource peraon. 
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. ' a. Some spoMors were delegated their asslgiuient from their 
Immediate supervisors. ' 
b. These asslgnaents hampered their own performance where they 
could not continue In the next cycle. 

7. The communication, follow-up, and personal contact with the pro- 
ject staff was excellent. 

8. Sponsors liked the flexibility that was available to them during 
cycles to provide "hands-on" experiences that both parties actually 
wanted or thought beneficial. 

'9. Sponsors Indicated willingness to participate as a sponsor and 4 
resource vehicle for the junior high school. 

10. Individual sponsors were not sure what Career Education consisted of- 

BOWLING GREEN JR. HIGH SCHOOL FACULTY'S COMMENTS 



1. Would like more Information back from sponsors on students assigned 
to them. 

a. Information received by the faculty only occurred when there waa 
a problem. 

b. Vlsltatlpn with sponsors could provide valuable Information. 

2. Sponsors should receive some type of orientation on what Is a 
"ninth-grade" student, It may consist of Interests, habits, ex- 
periences they desire, or have accomplished and would like to do 
again. 

3. Would like to be Involved in the development of the "handa-on" 
experlencas for the students. 

a. Could help Identify students' Interests and abilities to perform 
In certain areas. 

4. Parents of students participating 1^ the program should be oriented 
to what Is being attempted. 

a. In some caseo this has been accomplished, but not all. 

5. Realism In^the work experience should be stresses even minimal 

assignments. 

6. Tends to take students out of the classroom, but provides the 
student with a wealth of insight Into^ls own personality and Job 
Interests. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 



1. Time element 

a. Consideration should be given to the possibility of alternating 
time periods. In some areas, students missed experiences be- 
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cause they could not be on caapus at that tlae. 
b. Earlier Identification of satellite groups In the school year. 
This could remove any problems with Insurance and parental per- 
mission to participate in the program. 

2. Sponsors 

a. A procedure for the selection, orientation, and training of 
sponsors should be developed. 

b. A high school visitation for all sponsors should be incorporated. 

c. In all areas '*hands-on" eiq>eriences should be developed. 

d. A means should be developed to allow sponsors to provide infor- 
mation to fellow workers in their areas about the program. 

e. Sponsors should form the nucleus for an advisory coamittee to 
improve and expand the current program. 

1. Development of "hands-on" experience 

2. Development of a system of comBunication up-and-down the 

line 

3. Junior high school faculty 

a. Staff should be available on campus to act as a resource person 
while students are engaged in experiences. 

OBSERVATIONS 



1. The program will continue to improve as all parties gain experience 
with operation of the project. 

2. The per«^:onal and professional approach to student. Junior high 
school's staff, and sponsors by the project staff has provided 
excellent ground-work for the project. 
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